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PREFACE. 



The present work professes to offer nothing original in 
regard to Phonography, the writer's sole aim having been 
to facilitate the acquisition of the Corresponding Style of 
the art, by setting forth a series of Progressive Exercises, 
accompanied by explanations and illustrations. These 
last will perhaps prove sufficiently comprehensive to en- 
able a student to master the art^ by self-stady, although time 
and labour may be saved by studying under the guidance 
of a teacher. Those who are only desirous of learning 
the principles of Phonography, and the manner in which 
they are carried out, without devoting time to practice, 
will find these points developed with clearness and suffi- 
cient fiilness in the Introduction, which is from the pen of 
Robert Patterson, Esq., of this city. 

The work consists of a series of Exercises, inductively 
progressing, from the use of simpler forms of expression, 
to those which are more complex and contracted, each 
exercise being prefaced by explanations and engraved 
illustrations. The writer has endeavoured to render the 
explanations brief, while they embrace all the rules neces- 
sary for practice. The exercises have received close 
attention, more especially to avoid, in any one of them, the 
use of words, which, subsequently, suffer contractions. 
The forms given to words from the first exercise are those 
generally adopted by phonographers, and hence the student 

(i) 
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is not subjected to the inconvenient and discouraging ne- 
cessity of changing the fonn of the same word, as he pro- 
gresses through the work. 

In consequence of this progressive character, the style 
of composition of the exercises necessarily suffers. The 
past tenses of verbs, the comparatives and superlatives of 
adjectives, and, indeed, a large proportion of the words in 
our language are written by contracted forms, which are 
not introduced until near the close of the work. Previous 
to the pr series, about the middle of the work, the number 
of words at command is extremely limited, and, indeed, 
the diflficulties of composition are in direct proportion to the 
distance of an exercise from the end of the work. Hence 
the many circuitous expressions resorted to, for the express 
sion of an idea, and hence too the harshness and quaintness 
of style observable throughout the greater part of the exer- 
cises. 

The pictorial arrangement of forms has been adopted 
from the Class-book of Messrs. Andrews and Boyle, while 
the general and detailed arrangement has been varied, in 
order to adapt it the better to a purely practical work like 
the present. They who desire to investigate the subject 
of Phonography more deeply are referred to this Class- 
book, and to Mr. Pitman's Manual, (8th edition.) In 
conclusion, the writer would express his indebtedness to 
Robert Patterson, Esq., for his counsel and assistance 
throughout the work. 

J. C. B. 

Philadelphia, 1st January, 1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



$ 1. Phonography, in the widest sense of the word, includes 
every method of writing by signs that represent the soundg 
of language; as usually understood, however, the term is 
applied to the system of Phonetic Short-hand, invented by Mr. 
Isaac Pitman of Bath, England, and which it is the object 
of the present work practically to develope. 

$ 2. By the term sounds of language we mean the sounds 
uttered in articulate speech, as distinguished from mere noises 
or musical tones. To the unreflecting it might seem as if the 
number of these sounds were as great as the number of words 
themselves; upon a careful examination, however, we find 
that there are in fact only a few distinct elementary sounds, 
and that by these single elements and their combinations, all 
the varieties of speech are produced. In the languages of the 
world there are probably less than 100 distinct sounds. 

$ 3. We may illustrate this point more clearly by a few 
examples. If we adjust the lips to a round position and 
deliver the voice, we have a simple uncombined articulate 
aound, which is the same that is heard in the beginning 
of the words ode^ oaih^ oum, and at the end of the words 
beauf $now^ aeto, dough* This same sound recurs in thousands 
of words in our language, and is therefore a true element of 
speech. Again, if we pronounce the words see^ lay, saw^ ao, 
we hear in each of them two sounds, the final sounds being 
all difierent, but the initial ones being precisely the same, 
!• (5) 
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O INTRODUCTION. 

namely, a hiss, pronounced by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth and endeavouring to force out 
the breath. This sound must likewise be classed as an 
element of speech. By extending an analysis to every word 
in the English language we should find but 34 distinct 
elementary sounds in it, and that our speech is bat the simple 
utterance of one of these, or (^ a combination of two or more 
of them. 

§ 4. If then we agree to fix upon a particular mark to 
represent each separate sound, it is plain that the writing of 
these marks, in the order in which the sounds they indicate 
occur in any word, will enable another person, acquainted 
with the import of the signs selected, to pronounce that word 
with perfect exactness. In this fact we find the origin of 
the alphabetic mode of writing. Letters were but marks for 
elementary sounds; spelling but the arrangement of them 
in the order of sequence of those sounds in each word. 
Thus, (to recur to the sounds referred to in $ 3,) it has been 
agreed to represent the hissing sound by the mark », and that 
of the voice escaping through the rounded lips by the mark o. 
In spelling a word where these sounds occur in order, we 
should simply have to place their representative letters in 
order, and this we find is done in the word so,- 

§ 5. Phonography, or the writing of sounds, is therefore 
no new thing. In its origin all writing was probably phono- 
graphic, since the early alphabets are believed to have truly 
represented the elementary sounds heard in the speech of the 
people for whom they were adapted. Now, however, no 
writing is phonographic, and for a reason just the reverse, 
that the alphabets of our time do fio^ fully represent the 
elements of our spoken languages. The English language* 
for example, contains but 23 effective letters (three of them 
being duplicates) to represent 34 distinct sounds. How then 
shall we write a word in which there occurs any one of the 
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INTRObVeTlON. 7 

11 sounds unproyided for by letters? The only rational 
expedient is to agree upon 11 new letters to represent them, 
but this has not been done. On the contrary, departing from 
the true theory of the alphabetic system, an attempt has been 
made to force 23 letters to perform the functions which should 
have been assigned to 34* The attempt was absurd ; and the 
result has been to transform our method of writing from an 
alphabetical one to one virtually symbolical. For we have 
fallen upon a double source of confusion. The letters which 
were assigned to certain sounds do not any longer certainly 
represent them, while other most erratic combinations do, 
Thus^ while on the one hand the letter o represents seven 
other sounds besides its primary one, that sound itself is, on 
the other hand, represented by 18 other different combinations. 
Nor is this a singular instance. The inconsistency is nearly 
as great in the case of each of the other letters. Hence 
reading and writing, which are but easy tasks when the 
knowledge of a few simple signs for a few simple sounds 
comprise the whole difficulty, now demand the labour of 
years. The groupings of letters in our spelling serve little 
other purpose than to form pictures which we have to associate 
with the word to be represented. Our system of recording 
thought is indeed essentially symbolic, and the writing of 
sounds according to the true alphabetic mode is a lost art. 

§ 6. The invention, therefore, of a system of writing, which 
to perfect legibility and unequalled rapidity superadds the 
merit of truly representing the sounds of our language, should 
lie viewed with satisfaction by every friend of intellectual 
progress. Such an invention is Mr. Pitman's Phonography, — 
which, without further introduction, we shall proceed practically 
to explain. 
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8 ihtrodiictiok. 

The Corresponding Style of Phonography, 

§ 7. The elements of speech may be divided into two 
classes, vowels and consonants. A vowel is " the smootk 
and harmonious emission of sounding breath; as e, a, oA; 
modulated but not obstructed by the organs of speech. A con- 
sonant is a sound made either by a complete or partial contact 
of the organs of speech, obstructing the sounding breath, in 
some degree, varying from an entire break or stoppage of it, 
as^ in rap, h in rob, &c., to a simple roughness or aspiration 
impressed upon a vowel sound, as A in hate."* 

§ 8. Consonants, — ^The consonants are arranged in five divi- 
sions; abrupts, continuants, liquids, nasals, and ambigues. 
The abrupts^ mutes, or explosive sounds result from the com- 
plete contact of the organs of speech, entirely obstructing the 
sounding breath, and then being suddenly broken. They are 
given in the following table, the italicised letters of the words 
representing their sounds : 

Whispered, j^it, /o, cot. 

Spoken, 6it, c?o, got. 

It will be observed, by comparing the sound of each abrupt 
in the upper line, with that immediately below it, as p with 6, 
that they are essentially the same, being produced by the vocal 
organs in the same position ; and that while the upper abrupt 
is whispered, (uttered lightly,) the lower one is spoken, 
(uttered more heavily.) In other words, there is added to the 
upper tone the simplest utterance of the voice. There are 
therefore but three light abrupts, j9, /, A;, with their corres- 
ponding heavy sounds, 6, (2, g. 

The continuants, or semi-vowels are formed by a less com- 
plete contact of the organs of speech, the voice partially 

• Andrews and Boyle. 
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IMTROOUCTIOir. 9 

escaping daiing their ntteiancet so that they form continaous 
soiuMis. The following table comprises the four whispered, 
and the four spoken continuants, the sounds of which are 
heard in the italicised letters of the words : 

Whispered, /an, /Ain, seal, sAun. 

Spoken, van, iheuj zeal, yi^on. 

The two liquids^ I and r, are pronounced still more freely 
than the continuants, and owe their name to the facility with 
which they unite with and flow into other consonants. In 
forming the three nasals or resonants, m, n, and ngf, the contact 
of the organs is complete, and the sounding breath escapes 
through the nose. The whole number of simple consonants 
therefore is twelve, to which if the heavi/ abrupts and continu- 
ants be added, we have 19. 

There are three ambiguous sounds, w, y, and A, which are 
intermediate between consonants and vowels, partaking of the 
nature of each. 

Of the abrupts, p is pronounced by the lips, t, by the tongue 
and teeth, and k<, in the throat. In like manner, of the con- 
tinuants, / is a lip sound, while ih, «, and sk are all produced 
by the tongue and teeth. The following arrangement of the 
consonants, but slightly altered from that given by Andrews 
and Boyle, classifies them at the same time according to their 
nature and their mode of formation : 

Lip« Tongue-teetb Throat- 
sounds, sounds. ^sounds. 

Whispered, > , C p, t, k. 

Spoken, ^ab^Pte, ^ b, j, g. 

Whispered, 7 C ff th, s, sh, 

^ continuants, ^ 



-n 



bpoken, 3 i yj tii» 3B> *h, — 

liquids, ), T. 

nasals, m, n, ng. 

ambigues, w, y, h. 
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10 UTTRODUOTiON. 

There are throat>coiitinaant8 corresponding to k, in Ger- 
man, Spanish, and other langaa^s, but they are unknown in 
English. 

§ 9. By referring to the Table op Phonography, at the 
close of this introduction, it will be observed that there are 
in English six long, or full vowds, and six short or stopped. 
Their aoimda are heard in the italicised letters of the following 
words : 

12 9 4 5 6 

Long, eelj ale, ore, at£;ed, ope, fool. 
Short, til, ell, at, not, up, foot. 

Although it may be maintained that each short vowel is of 
a different nature from the long sound immediately above it, 
yet the relation between them is obviously so close that for 
all practical purposes we may regard each long or full vowel 
as having a corresponding short or stopped vowel. This 
relation does not exist between o (^) and u; but as we have 
no short sound of o, and few cases of the long sound of u, the 
latter is arbitrarily put as the short sound of o. 

$ 10. The above ($ 8 and 9) comprise all the simple sounds 
in the English language. To assign marks or signs for them 
is the next step. In common writing they are represented 
either by a single letter or by a combination of letters ; but 
each written letter requires more than two, and some even five 
movements of the hand to write it. Now if we can make 
each one by a single movement of the hand, and unite them 
readily into words, the result will necessarily be a rapid mode 
of writing, or a sJtort hand. Phonography effects this by 
adopting simple lines for the consonants, and dots and dashes 
for the vowels. 

$ 11. Of the consonants, the abrupts are made by straight 
lines, the rest by curved lines. Their origin is shown in the 
adjoining diagrams, or analytic circles of the alphabet : 
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There are four diameters in the two circles, which if written 
in their present position are easily distinguished from each 
other. But the above diagram of straight lines shows that they 
would not be readily distinguishable if written in more than four 
positions. Thus it is easy to make a right line on the line of 
writing, and another at right angles to it ; it is also easy to 
make one intermediate between them, which cannot be con- 
founded with either ; but if two or more were inserted in the 
right angle, it would be impossible in the rapidity of writing 
to give each its proper position, so that no confusion would 
result. Only four positions therefore for straight lines are 
adopted. These four lines might represent four abrupts, but 
as there are only three, (§ 80 the fourth line is taken to repre- 
sent a compound abrupt of frequent occurrence, composed of t 
and sh, and commonly written cA, as in choke. Like the other 
abrupts it has its heavy sound, as j in joke. Since all the 
abrupts have both a whispered, or light, and a spoken, or heavy 
sound, and since lines maybe made light or heavy at pleasure, 
the light lines are used to represent the whispered abrupts, 
and the corresponding heavy lines to represent the correspond- 
ing spoken abrupts, as shown in the Table of Phonography. 

The segments formed by the diameters of the two circles 
are all quadrants, lying in eight different positions, and since 
these positions are very different from each other, and can 
always be made without confusion, the segments are used 
for as many different consonants. Farther, since they may 
be made light or heavy at will, we have 16 signs for the 
continuants, liquids, and nasals. But there are only 13 to 
be represented ; the three superfluous signs will be subse- 
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12 IMTRODUCTION. 

qnently employed in osefal eombinatioiis. The four whis- 
pered continuants are represented by four tight quadrants and 
their corresponding spoken continuants by the same quadrants 
made heavy. X, r, ?», and n» having but one sound, are 
represented only by light quadrants ; ng being allied to n, is 
made of the same form but heavy. For these consonants and 
their signs refer to the Table of Phonography. '* Thus not 
only is the memory not burdened with a multitude of signs, 
but the mind perceives that a thin stroke harmoniKe&r with a 
thin articulation, and a thick stroke with a thick articulation.''* 

$ 12. Vowels are represented by dots or dashes. They 
rarely occur except in combination with a consonant ; and 
since the consonant stems, whether straight or curved, are 
always written of some length, a dot or dash may be placed 
to them in one of three positions, to the beginning, middle^ 
or end, signifying in^ each position a different vowel, without 
any danger of ambiguity. As each long or full vowel has its 
corresponding short or stopped vowel, ($9,) so a heavy dot or 
dash will represent a long vowel, and a light dot or dash a 
short vowel. ^, a, and oA, ($ 9,} are represented by a heavy 
dot put in the first, second, or third position, while their short 
vowels are given by a light dot in a corresponding position. 
jiWf o, and oo, ($ 9,) are given by a heavy dash in one of three 
positions, and their short vowels by^a light dash, in a corres- 
ponding position. In the Table of Phonography all the 
vowels are put in their proper position to a vertical stem. 

$ 13. There are also some compound vowel sounds, called 
diphthongs, compound vowels, and triphthongs, which are 
represented in Phonography with consistency and great prac- 
tical advantage, by single signs. 

Diphthongs are an effect produced by " the rapid succession 
of two vowels blended as much as possible together." There 

• Pitman. 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

are three of these in our language, namely, i in isle, ot in oil, 
and ow in owl. The first two are generated from the vowels 
ah and aw long, preceding e long, (See $ 9;) the third form, 
oA, preceding oo long. The signs for diphthongs (See Table) 
are small acate angles, in dififerent positions with respee* 
to the consoilant item. 

Compound Voweh are sounds formed by the combination of 
to and y with the simple vowels, as in we^ way^ t&o, woo^ 
ye<, yeoj you* There is a complete series of these, long and 
short, corresponding to the simple vowels, and they are 
represented by small semicircular signs (See Table) written 
vertically for the w series, and horizontally for the y series, 
and placed in the same position to the consonants as would 
be occupied by the simple vowels in which they terminate. 
They are made heavy for the long series, and light for the 
short. 

Triphthor^s result from the combination of w and y with 
diphthongs. There are two of these, namely, wi^ in wine, 
and wou, in wound (past tense of wind ;) we represent them 
by small right angles in different positions to the consonant. 

$ 14. The ambigue A being most generally represented in 
connection with a vowel, we indicate it by a small dot before 
a vowel. In a few cases, however, it is necessary to employ 
a second and fuller form, which is a reversed comma of the 
usual length of a consonant. 

$ 15. It remains to give directions to the student, who 
desires to acquire a practical knowledge of Phonography. 
He should write on ruled paper with either a pen or pencil, 
but the former is to be preferred. The pen should be held 
loosely in the hand, like a pencil in drawing, and turned in such 
a manner as to make \ with ease, or as in writing what is 
termed a \^flLCil UGL/Ww ^h® student is advised, in writing 
the following exercises, to write on every alternate line of ruled 
paper, leaving an intervening space for the insertion of cor* 

2 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

fections ; and after the corrections have been mode, it will be 
foand highly advantageous to re-write his exercise. It is 
especially recommended to the student to write the first 
exercise many times over, in order to make himself familiar 
with the signs representing the sounds, so that he will invo- 
luntarily associate sound and sign in his mind. The greatest 
pains should be taken to give to each straight stem its proper 
position, as shown in the preceding diagram, (§11,) and to each 
curve its full curvature and proper position, as in the analytic 
circles, and to all their due thickness. 

The student should not be too eager to write rapidly, but 
let rapidity grow spontaneously with practice. If the student 
'' allows his anxiety to write fast to overcome his resolution 
to write well, he will not only delay his attainment of real 
swiftness, but will always have to lament the illegibility of 
his writing.'** 

• Pitman. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE SIMPLE STEMS. 



16. The following excellent anrangement of the simple 
consonant stems, by Andrews and Boyle, presents most of 
them in a symmetric position, and offers to the eye of the stu- 
dent a picture which enables him the better to associate each 
stem with the sound represented. A more correct elementary 
arrangement, altered from this, is given in the table, § 8. Hie 
ambigues are inserted merely to complete the yiew. 

Table. 



\p 


1 t 


/ eh 


— k 


Nb 


M 


/j 


— g (hard) 


V.f 


(th )s 


ysh 




,^v 


(«. )x 

C 1 "^r 


Vzh 




/'-Nm 


'^^ n 




v^' ng 


c w 


w y 




C.h 



17. The stems ^, ^, m^ n, and ng^ having a general parallel 
direction to the line of writing are termed horizontal stems! or 

(17) 
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simoly horizontals ; all the others, forming a right or oblique 
angle with that line, are termed inclined stems* The distinction 
between the light and heavy sterna should be carefully made, 
as they mark the difference between the whispered and spoken 
consonants ; and the heavy curved stems should be thick in 
the middle and taper towards each end. The sloping stems 
should always have such a slope as not to confound them 
either 'With the vertical or the horizontal stems. The best 
length for the stems is about one-sixth of an inch, the 
curved ones being measured by a line from point to point. 
The sounds represented by the stems are given in the Table 
of Phonography, 

18. The inclined stems are made from above downward to 
the line of writing; except /, which is made upward from 
that line* The horizontals are made from left to right, touch- 
ing the line. The point where the stem is commenced is the 
beginnings and that where it is finished is the end of the stem. 

19. Table of Vowels and Proper Diphthongs* 





Dot vowels, 
long. short. 


Dash vowels, 
long, short. 


Proper 
Diphthongs. 


1st place 


• e 


V 

. 1 


- aw _ 


vl AOi 


2d place 


• a 


. e 


M o ~ uh 


— — 


3d place 


• ah 


. Sh 


« 00 - 00 


— aow 



The vowels and diphthongs are distinguished by their form, 
thickness, and their place or position in reference to a stem. 
Their sounds are represented in the Table of Phonography. 

SECTION I. — On Vocalizing the Simple Stems. 

20. The stem is first made, and then the vowel placed to it, 
without touching it. If a vowel precede the consonant in a 
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word, it is put to the left of the inclined stems and above the 
horizontals ; as, eight *! , aim ^^ If the vowel follow^ it 
is put to i\ie*right of the inclined stems and below the hori- 
zontals ; as, day [• , gay .^ 

21. The first place vowels are put to the side of the stem 
near its beginning ; as, bee \ , ear ^ , eel ^/^ ; the second 
place vowels to the middle; as, edge '/ ^ nay v^; the third 
place vowels to the side of ^e stem near its end ,' as, add I , 
am y^ 

The dash vowels are written as nearly at right angles to 
the stem as convenience will permit ; as, ought "j , know v^. 
The diphthongs are written in the same direction as in the 
table, whatever be the direction of the stem ; as, boy \ , 
joy /^ . Single vowels may be written by placing them in 
their proper position to a vertical dotted line, or to two vertical 
parallels ; as, a •! or •!! 

22. Single horizontals with their accented vowels of the 
1st place are written a short distance above the line, that is, at 
about the height of a vertical stem ; as, me '^^ , key • But 
if the accented vowel be of the second or third place, they, are 
written on the line ; as, go -;- , now '^ Exceptions ; him 
is written on, and any above the line. 

23. If two vowels precede a stem, the first vowel is put a 
little farther from the stem than the other ; if they follow, 
the second is written farther from the stem; as, iota ^1 , 
idea ^r. 

24. If a vowel be preceded by the aspirate A, it is expressed 
by prefixing a light dot to the vowel ; if it be a dot vowel, to 
the left of it; as, heave"^, halve ^ ; if it be a dash vowel, 
on its side ; as, hot ~| , haul ./^ , hum /\ If there be no 
consonant in the word, the curved form of the aspirate is 
used, (16)) which is vocalized like any other stem, (20, 
21.) He is written by two dots above the line (22,) as. 
•• he 
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25. The period is made by a small cross ; as, x ; the note 
of exclamation by t or ) , all the other stops are the same 
as in ordinary writing. The exclamations ah and eh, may be put 
as vowels in their proper plaoes before the note of exclamation, 
or near vertical lines, according* to 21. The accent is marked 
by a light line near a dot vowel and parallel to the consonant, 
or through a dash vowel. An emphatic word is marked by a 
waving horizontal line drawn below it; an emphatic phrase 
by one or more straight lines under the whole ; a capital letter 
is indicated by two short parallels placed under the beginning 
of the word. 

EZICBCTSB I. 

Dot Vawela^^-Ut pUtee^^^Vedi, bee, tea, fee, thee, see, she, lea. 
£at, each, eve, ease, ear. Heap, heed, heave, heath, heaL It, itch, i^ 
ill. Hip, hit, hid, hitch, hiss, hill. 

2rf j»i«je.— Pay, bay, day, gay, they, say, lay, ray. Ape, eight, 
aid, age, ache, ale, air. Hate, hail, hare.. Ebb, etch, edge, ell, head, 
hedge, helL 

3J plaot* — ^Are, halve, hal£ At, add. Hat, had, hatch, have, 
hath, hash. 

Dash Vowel»4 — Ut jviltioftr— Ought, awed, o% haul. Paw, jaw, 
thaw, law. Odd, hop, hob, hot, hod. 

2e? plau. — ^Tow, dough, go, foe, though, so, show, low, row. Oat, 
oak, oath, owes, oar. Hope, hose, hole. Up, us, err. Hub, hut, 
hush, hull, her. 

8e? plojce* — Ooze whoop, whose. Do, chew, Jew, shoe. Hoop, 
hood, hoof. 

i>ipA^Aowgr*.— Ice, isle, ire. Height, hide, hive, hire. Pie, buy, 
tie, die, vie, thigh, thy, sigh, diy, lie, rye. Boy, toy, joy, oil, coy. 
Bow, vow, thou, row. Out, owl, our, howl. . *; 

(22.) — Key, in, him, nay, knee, egg, nb, hook, hawk, now, own^ 
me, any, hock, whom, kaw, my, cow, hem, hag, may. 
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(23, 24.) — ^Idea, iota, hay, hen, he, hum, aha ! hung, Ohio. 
Heigh ho ! 

(20 — ^25.) — "Eelf neigh, hear, eddy, E, heav), am, toe, aislo, 
hurrah ! fie ! alloy, ache, haughty, heir, hair, do, ago, Hany, hear, hog, 
heat, hymn, jay, dye, hour, awry, hen, ail, hobby, saw, nigh, ham, 
alley, A hang, happy, obey, icy, mow, know, ivy, hug, ally, may, 
higher, honey, whole, alley, hale, hone, ace, hazy, highly, H, ate, 
see, C, sea. Show no haughty air. Hope, thy ray may heal me. 
Pay here thy vow. They are so happy now, though they have no 
home. Heap up joy now ; it may buy thee higher ease in age. Do 
they know if she be happy ? No ! Hath he any idea in him 1 
Hush ! he may hear thee. 

SECTION II. — On vocalizing Combined Stems. 

26. The stems are joined without removing the hanrfi^ One 
stem, or several stems united, i^ termed a skeleton. The 
skeleton should be so formed that the first inclined stem may 
touch the line of writing ; as, coal /^ , keep ' \ A 
skeleton consisting solely of horizontals, with their accent- 
ed vowel of the first-place, is written above the line ; as, 
meek ' ^ — 

27. If a first-place vowel come between t^o stems, it is pat 
to the first stem ; as, tick [__ , reel y^ ; if a third-place 
vowel, to the second stem; as, tack |__. , laugh r\^ 

The second-place long vowel is put to the first stem, and 
the second-place short vowel to the second stem ; as, dome |^ 
dumb t-k 

If two vowels intervene, they should be divided between 
thtf two stems, if it be practicable ; as, palliate \/^ 

Exercise II. 
(26, 27.) — lat place. — ^Pit, beak, tick, cheek, bite, big, top, bought, 
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cheap, pithy taught, tidy, cheat, feed, fire, gig, hvely, theme, pop, keep^ 
dike, pipe, dodge, kick, fifih, ninth, lofty, divide. 

Sd pUue* — ^Patch, balm, calm thatch, book, rally, put, laugh, bag 
far, that moye, catch, badge, took, car, about, bad, coop, cha£^ matchy 
calf, Canada, bower. 

2<2 place^ — Care, check, name, touch, dome, dumb, male, health, 
fame, thumb, obeyed, chafe, bed, cake, pope, love, coach, rolling; 
&ith, monthly. 

Promi^cuoufd— Above, among, bony, lower, habit, many, bonnet, 
penny, attend, affect, fairly, affinity, avidity, devoid, £iulty, comely, 
king, game,mink, thank. 

Form no bad habit in boyhood, it may affect thy health, thy hope 
in age. Balmy air doth move above, about, among us. Her comely 
form, her gaudy attire. Ideal care may aflect bodily health ; nay, 
real care may touch life. He may be faulty ; nay, guilty. Hate 
may be bought cheaply ; take care thou make thy pay in love. 

SECTION III.— On the Stems Sh, L, and R. 

28. When sh, /, and r stand alone, they are always made 
as directed in (18,) but when joined to another stem, sh and / 
maybe made eitjier upward or downward, in order to facilitate 
writing, vocalization, or the distinction between different words 
having the same skeleton ; as, shade -V| , shadow ^ , lying 

(v^^ , long C/ . When a vowel follows / in p-1, b-1, f-1, and 
v-1, it is customary to write the upward /; as, pillow \/^ , 
valley ^^JT ; if no vowel follow, the downward / is used , 
as, fool ^ , pale \ But in these and many other cases 

the direction of sh and / is unimportant. 

29. R has a second form, the same as cA, but it is always 
made upward, and can only be used when joined to another 
stem, while ch is always made downward, whether alone or 
joined ; as, party \A » cheek Z!, rich </ This form of 
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r is more freqaent than downward or curved r, and is espe- 
cially used at the end of a word when followed by a vowel ; 

as, carry / 

In vocalizing these stems, the htginning (18) must be kept 
in view, for there a first-place vowel is placed. 

ExxBGiBB nL 

Sk up* — ^Fish, shed, rash, shallow, bush, bishop, sheaf, push, 
ship, polish, shave, mash, relish, abolished, deficiency. 

<SA dofwn — Shook, share, shadow, cash, gnash, lavish, shame. 

X wp* — Male, coal, billow, daily, jelly, palliate, likely, folly, leech, 
avail, leap, really, lively, also, alarm, fellow, lofty, lying, below, 
although, look, locate, elegy, liked, limb, lamb, appeal, avail. 

li dovm, — ^Long, lonely, fail, liar, unholy, bell, meanly, kingly, 
bull, luckily, bale, column, luggage, alum, kneel, peal, feel. 

R up, — Reap, rich, right, rule, rock, earth, harsh, diary, ready, 
morrow, robe, theory, retail, fiery, Irish, rough, afford, apparel, 
charity, derive, borrowed, enrich, party, period, cherish, thoroughly, 
terrify, notoriety, republic, dearer. 

Rdown* — Power, poorly, haip, lower, form, bearer, fire, fear, 
dollar, adhere, error, ark. 

(28, 29.) — Hear, hearsay, tire, retire, gore, gory, readily, wrongly, 
rouge, arcade. Guide her rightly. Admire theory; tove &ct. 
Wrath may terrify, although it have no power. Earth doth afford 
no form like her. Folly may fail at len^ ; likely enough. Cha- 
rity tarrieth long ; hideth much wrong ; cherisheth no ill; appearetli 
wholly lovely among us. 
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SECTION IV.— On the S-oircle. 
Table, 



\sp 


r 8t 


/'sch 


\sb 


fsd 


/^Bj 


^8f 


C sth ^ 83 


^ ssh 


^ SV 




JsEh 



8k 



<S~^ sm Q-^ sn Q-/ sng 

30. A small circle is the second form for », when made 
light, and for z, when made heavier on any side ; as, » o , « o . 
An initial circle is first made and then the stem ; a final circle 
after the stem; but in either case without removing the pen. 
It is rarely necessary to make the circle heavier for z , as am- 
biguity in the sense is not likely to result ; but where great 
precision is requisite, the circle may be thickened, or the stem 
z be used. 

31. The circle is made on that side of the straight stems, 




exhibited in the above diagram ; that is, on the upper side of 
r, Ar, and g, and on the right of the other straight stems. 

It is always put on the inner side of the curves, even if 
Coined with a straight line ; as, lusty (^ See Table. 

Between two straight, or two curved stems, it is turned in the 
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most convenient way, without regard to its being a perfect 
circle ; as, rest xf , task Jl__ , mason ^<-^y<iy 

32. A circle about twice the size of the s-circle is often 
used for sis, ses, and made heavy on any side for siz, ziz, sez, 
zez ; as, pieces \> Other vowels coming between s*s are somc^ 
times written in the double circle ; as, exercise ^ This 
double circle is never used at the beginning of skeletons. 

33. Vocalize the stems as if the circle had not been used ) 
as, it "I , sit y , sty f\, sight ^f ; ray ~^ , race "^^ ; slow ^ 
souls X^ ; seems Jrt> , mass /-^ psalm crs* scenes q_P 
snow Q-y; passes \5 , chooses| ;o- ^n reading, the initial 
circle is read first, then the vowel, if one precede the stem ; 
thirdly, the stem and its following vowel ; and lastly, the 
final circle ; as, *P' c-i-t-ie-s, fa s-iU-jQT-i-ces. 

34. When a vowel precedes s at the beginning, or follows 
it at the end of a word, the long a is used ; as, rosy /) , 
easily 5^ 

35. A worcMgn is a vowel, circle or unvocalized stem, used 
to represent a whole word . Th e s-circle alone is used as a word- 
sign for a«, when written on the line, (22,>and for is when writ- 
ten above the line ; with a dot prefixed it stands for haa on the 
line and for hda above the line, 

ExsBcisx lY. 

(30 — 83.) — Sip, bees, heaps, sap, dt, style^ sight, said, stay, nek, 
dues, such, choice, size, sire, rouse, sell, sleigli, soil, miss, same, nose, 
sunny, gas, eggs, guesses, shoes, sashes, thesis, song, sung, passes, 
boots, effiice, suffices, rusty, doses, solely, hemes, cities, supposes, 
bustle, says. 

Perusal, observes, discourse, absence, ceases, expensive, possesses, 
lessons, accessible, exercise, sorrows, scissors, listen, fiuality, mason. 
Charity excels avarice. Time laughs at long lives. 

('34, 85.) — Also, efficacy, rosy lips. Asperity loses its designs. 
3 
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His lazineas is excessive ; he dislikes his books. Aspire no higher. 
His fancy is rich, his designs copious. Has this judge no justice ^ 
Show mercy in justice. Honesty is right policy. 

(30 — 35.)— Domestic economy. About four miles below. Six 
inches long. Folly causes sorrow. His book is among those. Bmsj 
bodies make sad havoc Face vile foes fearlessly. Has he said as 
much as this 1 His sale is slow, his losses less likely. Sincere sor- 
row is easily seen beside fidse. Social life is luscious. Ask no 
facility in business afiairs, save it be necessary. Sunset scenery 
shows rich colours^ various shades; changes easily into many varied 
forms. Riches are sought by some, as chief happiness in this life, 
because really necessary, as they suppose. 

SECTION V Com, con, ing, ings. 

36. A light dot at the beginning of a word is used to express 
the common prefix com or con, and at the end, the termination 
ing, when heard as a separate syllable / as, contemn U^ , 
concede *f , raging ^ A heavy dot or two light dots at the 
end express ings. It is however often more convenient to use 
f^ or ngs in full, especially after j9, 5, and /; as, beings \cp 

Exercise V. 

(36.) — Compose, concede, common, committee, conceits, con- 
vinces; guiding, sitting, teaching, laughing, concealing, changing, 
disliking. Beings, causing, lying aiming, among, fishing, con- 
vincing, exercising, heating. 

Common sense is his appeal. Compel his stay, if he purposes 
escaping. Exercise care in choosing company, selecting such as 
evince sincere piety. His love is excessive, commencing as is com- 
mon in social company; diminishing, ceasing, changing into coolness, 
as is also common, because self is wholly obeyed. Many compose 
books by compiling, some by copying whole pages outr^ht; if they 
confess it, this fact convinces us they are above deceiving. 
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SECTION VI.— .On the Vowel word-sions. 
Table. 

I 



all 


or 


awe 


to \ 


who • 


Oh 


of \ 


on 


I 


but \ 


should / 


how 



The 



an, and • 

37. The Towel word-signs (35) containing a first-place 
vowel are written above the line, (22,) such as those in the 
1st and 3d horizontal lines of the above table; as, all of it 
^ I The second and third place signs are written on the 
line, as those of the 2d and 4th lines ; as, hut who should ^ ^ y , 
The position, slope, and thickness shown in the table should 
be carefully given. The sign for' should is made upward, the 
rest downward. 

EXSBCISE VI 

(37.) The outside^ A heavy vase. An hour and a half. All his 
lesson All escape to the city. The fourth or fifth. Who is he ? 
The top of the box. All but two. On the outside should the name 
be put I am ready. How many are to go ? It is too much to 
divide among two. The eye may seem high and lofty, but high looks 
may fall, and Oh ! how soon. Do but listen to your lesson, and be 
busy as a boy should be, who aspires to be at the head of the school. 

I know how it is. At how much is it to be bought ? He should 
divide his money among all the company. The tops of the lofty hills 
receive the rays of the setting sun. Observe how many pieces of 
calico are in this bale, and write the sum on page fifty-four of the 
invoice book, but take care of committing mistakes, since errors are 
apt to attach a bad name to a business-house, and ours has thus far 
carried a £dr share of fame. All those who show much zeal should 
be sincere and exercise charity. This is the basis of all loveliness 
on the earth. 
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He who 18 defliioas of advanciiig in his bufdness shoold make 
no unnecessary pause, but push light on to effect his designs ; 
sluggish delay embarrasses success. It is e9gy to demolish, but fior 
less easy to rear up. To admire myself above aU else is the heig^ht 
of vanity and folly, but to love all as I love myself is real pielj. 

The billows roll in toweiing'height on the sea, but the sailing vessel 
rides safely on, fearless of the boiling rage of the mighly deep, and 
though peril compass her on all sides, she commits herself to the 
arms of the Deily. Hope is the stay of all souls who live on the 
earth. Hence death is feared by many, because it cuts off hope. 
But he who is ready to die has nothing to fear, since hope shows 
him an ark of safety above this earth, and he knows nothing has 
the power to keep him out of his home of ages. The Psalms of 
Bavid excel all pious songs. They evince a poet's skill, and the soul 
of piety on each page ; they show a composer^ who feels all be 
writes deeply in his own bosom. 

SECTION VIL— On thb W and Y series. 

Tabib. 

W series. 
Ist group. 2d group, 

long. short. long. abort. Triphthonfi. 

1st place c we c wi 5 waw 3 wo l wai 

%j ^ 

2d place c wa c we 3 wo a wuh 

3d place c wah c wah > woo s woo t wow 



Y series, 

long. abort. long. abort. 

1st place w ye u yi « yaw n yo 

2d place u yea u ye « yo o yuh 

3d place ^ yah u yah « you o — 
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38. The w series is composed of small semicircles placed 
vertically, and representing sounds, which are like those of 
the vowels with a w prefixed to each. The first group of 
long and short signs (heavy and light) corresponds to the 
heavy and light dot vowels; the second group to the dash 
vowels, and the triphthongs to two of the proper diphthongs. 

The y series is composed of small semicircles placed hori- 
zontally, which represent sounds like the vowels preceded hy 
y. The sounds of each series are represented hy the italicised 
letters of the words in the Table of Phonography. 

The rules for vocalizing with these series are the same as 
for the vowels and diphthongs ; but they must be always 
placed in the position given in the above tables, whatever be 
the direction of the stem ; as, weep <\ , witch ^ , week 

, while ,lC » youth X > J^^^ -^^ 
<. The best method of remembering the position of the two 



waw yaw 

groups in each series is by an S, as in the above diagrams. 
The vertical S of the w series is laid horizontally for the y 
series. 

ExxBciss yn. 

(W.) — Weep, switch, swell, square, wash, always, worthy, bewail, 
wife, woman, walk, worse, wen, wane, wing, swung, woolly, wag- 
gish, swallow, wall, wove, anguish, woes, inquiry, while, whereabout, 
exquisite, herewith, weaknesses. 

(Y.) — ^Year, you, yellow, youth, yam, young, yoke, consume, 
alluring, lawyer, securely, ingenuous, ingenious, peculiar, popular, 
various, assiduous, anteriorly, community, commodious. 
3* 
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39. Table of Word^gns. 
With what would a ^ere c where c 

Beyond your and you n yet o 

We why way * away ? 

w 

Wo ' woo » ye yea w 

The proper word-signs are in the two first horizontal lines, 
those of the last two being simply vowels. Such as contain 
first-place vowels, are written above the line ; those with second 
and third-place vowels, on the line ; but way, aM;ay,and wo, aro 
written half way between them, a little above the line. Single 
members of the W and Y series may be written to a vertical 
dotted line, or to two parallels, like the vowels (21.) 

£xsBci8E ym. 

We speak of woman's weakness, but accord to her her worth ; 
she is always ready to soothe the anguish of disease ; and feels no 
weariness while watching the bed of sickness ; her sweet and quiet 
ways win our love. 

You assume too much as a youth, while your years are yet few • 
seek to acquire humility and you may yet be wiser. The young 
should alway exercise humility. 

Sixty minutes make an hour ; twenty-four hours make a day ; 
a score and a half days compose the common month, and twelve 
months fill up the year. 

I acquiesce wholly in your views, and make but one inquiry 
touching the youth. Do you know whereabout he dwells 1 If 
they accuse him falsely, I'll know the reason why and how any 
one has the audacity, nay, the wickedness to accuse a poor but pure 
youth. 

What would you say if I were to go with you on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday of the ensuing week ? By walking and roving o'er hill and 
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dale, we enjoy in the varying views richness of scenery such as cities 
refuse to show. Who would wish to dwell in a city, buried among 
dingy houses, or where -one may walk along squares of stony ways, 
all uniformity, with scarcely any variety. 

Look well ere you leap ; or you may one time wish you had 
obeyed my advice. Be wise by time, or you may bewail your tardi- 
ness. 

What is the common issue of war 1 Sorrows, woes, and anguish, 
wrung out of the bosom of weeping humanity. Why, in the name 
of common sense, is war carried on 1 Oh ! if all were at unity, 
what a happy community the earth would be ! 

Various are we in our ways and works. Some are ingenious, 
aha some dull ; some quick and assiduous, some lazy ; one always 
weary and one wide awake ; some righteous, some wicked. Few 
are wholly above or quite below par. If you walk well in life, 
watching your steps with jealous care, and refusing all seducing 
vanities, your reward will doubtless ensue. A failure in doing your 
duty is duly weighed above. 

SECTION yiII.--ON THE SIMPLE GoNSONANT WoRD-SIONS. 

Table. 

V I ' y r kingdom 

\ ''P I it / which — I come 

N. I y Cgive-n 

X be I do X advantage — | together 

V^ for ( think ^ so J shall 

K^ have ( them ) was V osual-ly 

I will ^ are 

C me r importan-ce-t f in C thing 

'^ \ may ^^ \ improve-ment ^^ ^ no ^^ ? language 

n 
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40. JSince m has but one sound, a lig^ht curve was appro- 
priated to it. But m is frequently associated with p, and the 
same curve made heavy is used to represent this combination, 
which is joined to other stems, and vocalized in the usual 
manner; as, simple '(T^ » empire ^K/ 

The stems for all the word-si^s in the table are written 
without their vowels. The six horizontals in the table have 
two positions, according to (22,26) in each of which they repre- 
sent a word ; thus, above the line stands for kingdom, and 

on the line for come. A hyphen between the terminal 

parts of a word, show that the same sign may be used for the 
same word under several modifications ; thus, the same sign 
in the same position is used both for importance and important. 
When 8 is added to one of the above words, as, advantage*, 
the circle is added to the word-sigro. The dot or ng may also 
be appended for the termination ing. The past tense of a verb 
may be represented by the same sign as for the present tense ; 
as, improved^ or if desired, a d stem may be written close to 
the end of the word-sign. 

Exercise DC. 

^40.) — It will be of no small advantage for you to acquire the 
fiicility to write with ease and quickness. This you may readily do 
by our new way of giving dots, dashes, and so forth, for the A B Cs, 
which are of s^all size, given by a simple touch of the pencil, and 
are as easily deciphered and read, as they are. When you have 
carried your skill far enough, say in a few months* time, you will 
think with us, the A B C way of spelling is unworthy of being 
taught, and ought to be abolished. To write by ear, we view as an 
important improvement in acquiring languages. 

Terror will be as likely to have a serious effect on health as 
excessive joy 

Avidity for wealth may rake together an ample heap of riches, but 
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of what advantage will they be at death, since it will be impossible 
to cany them along with us; 

Faith, hope, and charity are as important for temporal happiness 
as they are necessary for reaching the life to come. 

Too much talking or too many talking together, annoys the hearers, 
and usually shows the vanity, folly, or self-importance of those talk- 
ing ; its usual effect is to compel quiet in a whole company. Such 
things oppose the rules of polished society. 

To deserve any thing is to set a right value on it Hence we 
take so much care to arrive at it 

Some are officious by reason of imbecility ; they make no resolve 
to do a thing, and yet wish to do it ; by getting in the way, they 
keep the business back, which they sought to help. 

The right way to make ourselves liked by those we come together 
with, in company, is to appear to think them liked by us ; for if your 
language or looks concede to them the advantage in qualities, you 
may be secure of having no one refuse to allow you something of 
such qualities. A superior way of acquiring such liking is to behave 
to them as charity teaches you. 

Envy seems to be all but a necessary piece of humanity. We 
value ourselves on the qualities we have or think w9 possess. We 
envy high qualities and small advantages in those about us. We 
envy in them a ridiculous show of superiority. We envy &% and 
conceit ; nay, it has come to this, we envy all things giving notoriety, 
though it be vice itself. Yet envy is smallness of soul. 

Which kingdom of Europe, think you, has the advantage, in the 
way of laws, customs, and the like 1 Time was when the Saxon 
empire was an example to all, enjoying a kingly republic, and 
righteous laws, which were obeyed. And where are those laws now? 
Are they buried in the obscurity jgjf ages rolled away 7 No, they 
were Carried awAy by the same race which sought a new home on 
the same soil we now possess. Here tliey are set up on a high 
basis, a republic with no kingiy power. This gives us the advantage 
above all. These laws shall hero be ol>eyed by the pure, and feared 
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by the impare. It is imposaible they shall be abolished for ages to 
come. 

With all the wor<l^ign84 — It is usual in coming together on the 
important affairs of the kingdom to discuss the advantages or dis- 
advantages of a new law, or improvement with unusual care, and 
having given all the debate its importance asks for, to publish it in the 
common language, so as all the community shall know it. We wish 
them to have it by them, to think on it and improve it as much 
OS they will, for it seems to me each one has his own way of 
thinking. They may show it to be faulty, as some will do with all 
things else ; or they may think it an advantage to the empire. On 
the senate's coming together now, the chief officer causes each one 
to come up and give his ay W no. If the design was liked, it 
becomes law, which shall and will be obeyed, so long as it exists, 
or the kingdom keeps together. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On Stems with Initial Hooks. 

41. It was observed, in the introduction, that / and r are 
peculiarly characterized by flowing into other consonants.. 
The union thus formed is so intimate that they virtually form 
ottp tiound. Thus the words play and pray are not pronounced 
peiay and peray^ but the internal organs of the mouth are pre- 
viously arranged for / and r, so that the moment p is sounded, 
/ and r follow without an interval. In like manner in the words 
title, angel, acre, evil, through, &c., the / and r are severally 
blended into an almost homogeneous sound with the conso- 
nants t, j, k, V, th, &c. The natural vowel uh is sometimes 
slightly heard between them. Phonography imitates spoken 
language, by giving a slight appendage to the consonant stems, 
which signifies their fusion with a liquid into one sound. 
Tiius the stem / placed over i might signify the union of tl ; 

as, I ; and r, similarly placed might express tr; as, | But 
in practice the curve is carried around a little further, and made 
smaller ; as, tl \ , tr. \ Since the two letters form but one sound 
it is not important at which end of the stem the small curve 
is placed, but it is found most convenient at the beginning. 
Therefore a small hook at the beginning of a consonant stem 
signifies its union with / or r. As the double letters pi, pr, are 
pronounced with nearly the same facility as p alone, so the 
hooked stem is written with nearly the same facility as the 
simple stem. 
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SECTION I.— On the L-hook Series. 
Table. 



\pl 


U 


/^chl 


'r- U 


\bl 


fdl . 


/'jl 


»-K» 


^il 


C thi 


c^shl 




^rl 


( «a 


c^lhl 





^-^ ml ^J^ nl ^ rl 

42. The hook is first turned, and the stem then struck in 
tike usual manner. The /-hook is made on the same side of 
the stems as the s-circle, (30,) as shown in the above table 
and the following diagram ; that is, on the upper side of r, A, 




and g^ and to the right of the other straight stems, and always 
on the inner side of the carves. By holding up the left hand 
with the fore-finger bent into a hook, and bearing in mind that 
'eft begins with X, it is easy for the learner to remember on 
which side of the straight stems the /-hook is placed. 

43. The /-hook is not appended to the stems /, curved r, i 
«, z, or mp. For si and z/, the circle is used ; as, seal 
It is appended to r, sh, and zh only, when they are made up- 
ward, and then only when joined to other stems ; as, official 
•"^, plural V 
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44. The stems with the /-hook beinj^ ^ut one sound, are 
vocalized as if the hook had not been used ; as, ape \ , able 
X ; fye VL » ^7 ^ » annals 0> ; eagle *^~^ Since this com- 
pound stem forms but one sound, if a vowel be distinctly heard 
between a consonant and its following /, the consonant should 
not be hooked, but Ae stem / should be written ; thus, blow Ts 
written \ ,and below \/C As we write only by sound, words 
like subtile, local, &c., are written with the hooks, il^ ki, &c. 
Where mp is followed by /, it is generally more convenient to 
write the i»p stem, and then /, instead of m and then pL The 
/-hook generally unites with other stems with great facility, 
but if it should not, the hook need not be made with accuracy; 
as, reply >^ explore~^^di8place ^ It is sometimes more 
convenient to use the stem /, as accessible 'v'or a stem may 
be struck, and the hook appended, after finishing the whole 
skeleton ; as revel, first written /\. and then /V 

EZEBCIS£ X. 

1. — Play, glass, title, couple, clash, funnel, chiefly, regal, possible, 
animal, eagle, pearl, example, local, bible, flush, partial, sincerely. 

2. — ^A close and cloudy day. Classical language displays high 
mental powers. When the flowers are in bloom and sky clear, I 
will cull a bouquet for you* At twelve o'clock, in the day, the 
glories of the blazing sun partially dazzle the eyes, but by viewing 
him with a smoky glass, his noble disk is clearly observable. 

3. On FoTne. — We know of no easy and smooth road to fame, 
and her disciple ^ould necessarily look for plenty of plagues and 
difficulties in the way. Few or no blooming flowers on his path 
display sweet colours to- please the eye ; no warblers pour forth 
melodious voices to the listening ear. One thing, and but one, if 
possible, will totally occupy all his senses ; — ^the applause of the 
world. What advantage or what bUss does the follower of fame 
derive by all his toil 1 Clearly he may bo able to acquire a title 

4 
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to &me; he may excel all people in his special purpose; hot 
since his aim was a single thing, he necessarily acquires scarcely 
any thing else. And when at length the full hlaze of puhlic ap- 
olause dazzles his eye, he sees what a hubhle all the glory is. The 
same time partially given to charitable works, which people have 
chiefly given to such lofty aspirings, would c!iange the &ce of the 
world, and fill it with peace and happiness, in place of making it 
the Babel of quarrelling tongaes, and filling it with the shameful 
evils or war. If this unhappy class of people would but recollect 
and believe the saying in the Bible, « all the glories of the world 
are vanity," and would take seasonable advice to flee the pleasing 
bubble, they would save themselves many tears and sorrows ; and 
they would have time enough to give to useful works, which would 
bless in place of demoralizing humanity. 

4. Idleness. — ^Idleness is a plague to the scholar, and a hideous 
plague it is; for unless he applies himself closely to his books, he 
loses all claim to the applause of his &mily or his ofiicial superior. 
It is shameful ; for he should recollect his fiunily has a right to look 
for something useful in him to repay them for care and anxiety. 
It is irrational; for, unless he give up his evil way and do his duty 
faithfully, no blessing, no reward awaits him, but he is displeasing 
to his class-fellows, to himself, and to all people. Finally, it is awful; 
for idle habits are apt to become worse, and the evil one 

" Always mischief seeks 
For idle youth to do." 

But the scholar who assiduously applies himself to work, will 
oblige him who teaches him, and please all people who know him. 
He will have a title to the applause of the worthy, and will possess 
an inexhaustible store of mental riches, vrith which to bless the 
society in which he moves, while he improves and advances his own 
happiness. 
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SECTION n.--ON THR R-HOOK Series. 






Table, 




^pr 




Itr 


/ chr 


\br 




Idr 


/jr 


■^fr 


') 


thr 


J shr 


^■^Tr 


) 


tlir 


J ahr 


^^ mr 


^w' mr 


rr Ir 



gr 



45. The r-hook is made upon the opposite side of the straight 
steins from the /-hook side ; that is, on the lower side of k and 
gj and to the left of the others,, as the following diagram shows. 




By holding np the right hand with the fore-finger bent, and 
observing that right begins with R, the side for this hook is 
easily remembered. (See 42.) The r-hook is not appended 
to r, ngj 8j or ar, the two last being joined to r by the circle ; 
as, sir ^ It is appended to upward / for /r, but this com- 
bination has a second form, w^hich is the /-stem made down- 
ward and heavy. The downward ir is more frequently usea 
than the upper form ; as, sailor Y^ , nailor ^^ 

48. Since the beginning of the other curves is occupied by the 
/-hook, the union of these consonants with r, is represented 
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in the following manner : m and n with the hook aie made 
heavy for mr and nr\ as, comer — tf^, finer N;.^ Tlie 
hook is added to ik and zh when made downward only, for 
%hr and zkr ; as, measure \y The stems for /, «, ih^ and 
tb, are inverted, and the hook attached to them. The fre- 
quent combination vr is often mad<i^J%>itt the hook. £Ix. 
coffer T~*\ , mover '^"^ , clever:^^^5ii^ brother ^ 

47. The remarks on vocalizing {he Y-hook stems (44) will 
equally apply to the r-hook st^ms ; ;ij(eepi]|g especially in 
view, that the hook^ stem^Jis' the representative of one conv- 
pound sound , without aD inteiVening vowel. Where the natural 
vowel uA is heard between a consonant and r, the hook may 
be used ; as, person ^-^i/ If gr or Ar follow s in the middle 
of a word, especially after dw, the circle, is, j)ut on the right 
side, and the gr or kr strucl^ifthout a hook ; as disagree ^ 

Exxnciss XL 

(45 — 47.) — Praise^ pursue, bridge, trial, term, mystery, drum, 
teacher, church, journal, crimind, curtail, describe, eagerness, disgroo^ 
Friday, mover, clever, conwiSf thrive, neither, father, brother, wisher, 
shower, leisure, plumber, armour, honourable, fuller, miller, believer. 
Several, whatsoever, appropriate, preliminary, transfer. 

Imaginary evils may operate as heavily as real, perhaps worded 
The barometer sinks in £dling weather. A brief, precise, and com- 
prehensive letter shews a mastery over language in the writer. 
Pride goes before a fall. A person may acquire tolerable views of 
the Creator in the visible works of the universe, but the Eternal Tri- 
une is to be seen solely in the Bible. 

Tht Lion and the Frog, A Fable, — A lion hearing an odd hoi- 
low voice, and seeing nobody, quickly rose up, and perceiving the 
awful noise continue, he quaked.;with trembling fear. At length 
seeing a frog crawl out of the water; ^and observing the noise to 
be nothing but the croaking of such a puny animal, he rushes up 
to it. and in the heat of anger mashes it to pieces with his iiaws.-*- 
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What appeara contrary to the usual course of nature, may, if it 
be oif hand and inexplicable, alarm those of courage and power, as 
well as the timorous and feeble. 

E PhriJms Vhum^^A father desbous of showing his sons 
the importance, or rathear the necessity, of unity with each other, 
brings a bundle of sticks and proposes to them to tiy and break it. 
They enter on the task with alacrity, and persist in the trial for a 
long time before relinqmahing it, when at length, in utter despair, 
they threw the bundle on the fioor, pronouncing it impossible to sever 
it. The fiiiher gravely drawing out one stick at a time, to the sur- 
prise of all, broke each one smg^y throughout the bundle. « See, my 
sons," said he, ** so long as you keep together and are true to each 
other, one proves a prop to the other, and perhaps nothing will be 
able to injure you ; the tighter and firmer you cleave together, the 
smoother will be your progress tiirough life ; while if you differ and 
disagree, you either disturb car abridge your term of prosperity and 
happiness." 

We may trace an important lesson in this trifling fable, referring to 
the prosperity of this our Republic of North America. We prize 
our liberty, our firee institutes ; and well may we treasure them as a 
truly noble legacy of otur fore&thers ; but if we desire to preserve 
ihem, we should ever recollect the above simple tale, and with it our 
brief but comprehensive motto, « £ pluribus unum." 

Demosthenes* — The youthful Demosthenes was a lover of the firee 
empire of Greece, and as he grew up, was desirous of delivering his 
people out of the grasp of tyranny. His eagle eye perceiving the 
powers of oratory, he threw himself into its embrace in order to pro- 
cure influence over the people. But, as the annals of Greece inform 
us, he was given to stuttering, pronouncing the rolling R miserably, 
and had an ugly custom of shrugging one shoulder in declaiming. 
Hence his early essay was a total £ulure. But he pursued bis pur- 
pose with ardour, resolving to conquer his deficiencies, and yet become 
an orator. Proceeding to the sea-aho|ie, he practises delivering 
addresses above the roar of the breakers, to accustom himself to the 

4* 
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clamour of a popular assembly. At another time filling lus mooth 
with pebbles, he walks quickly up a hill, speaking all the while, in 
order to utter each syllable audibly and correctly. To acquire farca- 
bie gesture, he practises for hours together before a looking-glass in 
his chamber. To correct his habit of shrugging bis right shoulder^ 
he hung a dagger over it, to pi^ee him when making his custtnnaiy 
shrug. By such simple exercises and persevering practice, he be- 
came the wonderful orator of €rreece, and we persist in admiring him 
to this day, truly behering his speeches display a mastery over all 
others. 

SECTION III. — On the L and R-hooks preceded by S. 

Table. 



\ spl 


fsU 


/^ schl 


^ ski 


^Bfl 


6~> sml 


^^ snl 




"^Sft 


€-v smr 


Q^snr 




\ spr 


Istr 


/ BChi 


o — skr 


\ 8br 


1 sdr 


/sjr 


<r-8gr 



48. When s precedes a compound consonant of the pi or pr 
series, the circle is made smaller and more oval than usual, 
and is included within the hook, as in the three upper lines of 
the table, except for the straight stems of the jw .series, as in 
the two last lines. For these last, the circle is written without a 
hook on the opposite side of the stems from the position of 
the circle on the simple stems ; as, sup x » supper ^ The 
heavy stems of s-pl series and some of the s-pr series are 
omitted; as, s-bl, s-dl, s-jl, s-gl, s-vl, s-vr, s-thr; they may 
be supplied by the student. 
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49. These combinations are vocalized in accordance with the 
rules for vocalizing skeletons with the s-circle, (33,) and those 
of the pi and pr series ; as, sad ,f , saddle f , Sadder ^ ; 
spy \ » supply X spry °\ ; civilize '^ , sever ^ In 
reading, the circle is read first, then the vowel, if one precede 
the compound consonant; thirdly, the. compound consonant 
with its following vowel. When long s is to be used see 
under (34.) 

£x£RcisB Xn. 

Supple, subtile, satchel, sickle, sable, sidle, swivel, sapper, suitor, 
sicker, sober, cider, simmer, sooner, secrecy, subtilty, set, settle, setter, 
straws, scratch, separator, strangely, consider, strength, sturdy, sup- 
plied, struggle, stronger, icicle, streaming, supremacy, superficial. 

On Seriousness and Sobriety. — •'Nothing noble is to be had but 
with seriousness and soberness. A sober person seeks to weigh the 
true value of thing| and to lay no stress on trifles, but rather on 
what is important. Nothing perhaps strikes us as so strange and 
foolish as to observe people serious about trifles, and trifling with 
serious things. Society suffers considerably by the trifler, who hates 
sobriety and seriousness, aijd would sooner have folly to rule supreme. 
Supplied with straws to play with, he suffers the stream of life to 
flow away, until death puts in his sickle, and separates the string of 
life. Now is no time for succour or escape. He strikes with strength 
and unerring aim ; strips him of all his pleas, strews his hopes into 
the air, and a struggle closes his career. It is both untrue and strange 
to construe seriousness into sadness, or to consider sobriety the same 
as unbappiness ; for it is scarcely possible to be properly gay or truly 
happy, unless we know how and when lb be serious and sober. 
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SECTION IV.— On the L ahd R*hook Woiuo-sioira* 



\ princip-le-al 
\ re-member 
1 truth 
J sure 
J) pleasure 



Table. 

Lfull 
'^ from 
^ very 

^ every 

) there, their. 



C ac-knowledge 
'ionly 



<!^-^ nor 



re mark 
more 



\ 

r already 



50. Acknowledge^ remark^ and nor are written above the line, 
the rest touching the line. Beside nl and mr signifying two 
words according as they are above or on the line, some of the 
signs stand for two words in the same place*; as, hr for mem- 
ber and remember, nl for knowledge and acknowledge. For 
additions to the word-signs, see the observations under (40.) 
The compound hi may be added to tlie word-sign of remark, 
for remarkable. 

Exercise XIII. 

Nameless Authors* — ^Authors of celebrity, who take pleasure in 
concealing their names, seem superior to fame. Producing remark- 
able and yet nameless works, is like exerdsing charity with secrecy. 
There is an air of self-sacrifice about it, which people wonder at But 
the truth is, the principal reason for doing so is to add to their already 
acknowledged celebrity ; for authors are doubtless shrewd enough 
to remark the very curious principle in our nature, which prefers 
mystery to simple truth. But some writers have carried their mea- 
sures rather too far, for while we possess and admire their works, 
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their names are for ever buried. Thus, every name given to the 
author of Junius's Letters is more or less imaginary, nor are we sure 
of ever acquiring a knowledge of his name. Such writers ought 
always to leave some sure marks by which to trace their names, or 
they may miss what they're aiming for. However, each and every 
author of this class should remember one^thing : viz. notoriety and 
honourable fame difEsr very much from each other, and to throw a 
veil of mystery over a tolerable work transfers no true fame to it, 
but only a temporary notoriety. 

T%e Dog and Ms Shadow. — A dog crossing a clear stream with 
his mouth full of flesh, remarked his shadow in the water, and being 
sure it was another dog carrying another piece of flesh, he greedily 
sprang at it, thinking to catch more ; but in doing so, the piece he 
already had fell into the water and sank irrecoverably to the bottom. 
Principles of the fable. Acknowledge when you have enough and 
seek no more ; neither envy others their own property, but rather 
feel a pleasure in their being prosperous. 

Knowledge, — Knowledge is a treasure of which mental labour is 
the key. It is a source of pleasure, as is acknowledged by the desire 
which each one has to increase the stock of i^eas which he already 
possesses. We always rejoice in pursuing and acquiring knowledge, 
and grieve when we ceaste to remember what we have pursued. But 
knowledge becomes only folly when it ceases to acknowledge com- 
mon sense for its guide. In seeking for it, your principal aim should 
be truth, and remember above all things to try and comprehend your 
own self. Enter into your own bosom, and freely confer with your 
feelings and views. Mark carefully, and flee from every thing you 
observe to be wrong, and with equal care consider and claim what- 
ever you perceive to be right and proper. Such an every-day search 
into our own bosoms with a resolve to break off from every evil way, 
will surely fill our cup ftiU of true pleasure ; nor only so, but if it 
proceed from a principle of faith, it will afford us a sure hope of 
future and eternal happiness. 

The Fox and the Crow. — A crow snatching a piece of cheese 
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from a window flew up into a tree with it ; which a foz remarking, 
came and sat below, and sought to flatter the crow. ** In truih/' 
said he, « I take more and more pleasure in looking at you, every 
lime I see you ; your feathers are all so remarkably white, such as 
I never remember to have seen before. Ah I what a noble shape 
and graceful form ! Why, every member of your body is perfect 
beauty. You surely have a very sweet voice. If it be only half as 
sweet as your personal features, tliere's no warbler which may com- 
pare with you." The crow swallowing every thing he said, reeled 
about for very pleasure. Wishing to prove to the fox the superiority 
of her voice, she set up a cawing song, and of course the chqese 
fell from her mouth. This being precisely what the fox was waiting 
for, he sprang at it, and carried it off in a twinkling, laughing at the 
easy credulity of the crow. 

Remember this truth. Flattery may impoverish you, if you 
drink it in too greedily. 
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• CHAPTER III. 

On Stems with Final Hooks. 

51. Since the hooked stems are made with nearly the same 
facility as the simple stems, and since the beginnings of the 
simple stems are occupied by the / and r-hooks, the ends of 
the stems receive hooks, to signify the addition, either of the 
frequent sound n, or of the conunon termination shn, (tion.) 
rhe use of a hook for shn is arbitrary ; of one for n less so, 
because the preceding consonant frequently coalesces with n 
to form a compound sound without an intervening vowel, ex- 
cept a slight sound of the natural vowel ; as open, pronounced 
opn, 

SECTION I.— On the N-hook Series. 
Table. 



\ pn 


Jtn 


^ chn 


— :.kn 


\ bn 


J dn 


/ jn 


-T^gn 


V.fii 


C *•» i) sn 


J J shn 


\ pns 


v> vn 


(, tbn ) zn 


cJ zhn 


(j tnses 


^-ti mn 


rr In ~^/m 


v.^ nn 


V^ fns 



62. The n-hook is made at the end of the stems, on the 
opposite side of the straight stems, from the s-circle and on 
J) 
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the same side as the r-hook, as shown in the following diagram. 
It is always made on the inside of the curves. Downward /fr. 




chn 



and upward m and ahn are only used in comhination, like the 
same stems without a hook. 

An s-circle is made within the hook on the curved stems ; 
as, fans. A simple circle is made on the straight stems ; as, 
pains, which is easily d istinguished from pace \, By d ouhl ing 
the sign of the circle it represents nsea ; as, tenses. (See fans, 
pains, and, tenses in the table.) 

53. These stems are vocalized as if the f>-hook had not been 
used ; but a third place vowel coming on the side of the hooli 
is put outside of it; as, even *V^, than (,. , turn |/^ , tune J^ 
If a vowel follow final n, the long n must be used ; as, penny 
\^^ or for convenience in writing ; as expensive \. 

EXKBCISK XIV. 

Pain, bone« contain, sudden, chin, engine, weaken, again, organ, 
coffin, heaven, thin, within, assign, zone, shine, villain, sullen, con- 
oem, adorn, human, renown. 

Usher, shiine, machine, official, adorn, iron, turn, machineiy, men- 
tion, reign, seven, examine, oonceming. 

Expense, expensive, thence, penitence, opulence, chances, experi- 
ence, eminence, immense, quickens, examines. 

Plan, green, glance, impugn, compliance, throne, occurrences, 
sovereign, restrain, spurn, spleen, govern, appertains, enliven, train, 
incline, pronouns, learning, hearken, impatience, organic, tempe 
lanoe. 
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^ 54. TabU of Wordr^igm. 


"^ opon 


(/ general-ly 


\been 


— 3 can ^^ opinion 


J done 


r^ alone vo phonogi 



Opinion is written above the line, and the rest touching the 
line« Man and men may be distinguished from each other by 
writing the latter above the line. 

KxsHcisE XV. 

Rumour .often tells false tales. Time and tide wait for no man. 
When ignorance is bliss, Hwere folly to be wise. A wise man knows 
his own ignorance ; a fool knows evezy thing in his own opinion. 
The tear of true penitence falls before the throne of mercy and 
brings its own relief. Phonographic writers generally have full con- 
fidence in the triumph of Phonography ; but their opinion alone upon 
its, success can scarcely effect it ; and much more remains to be done 
than has yet been done. No man's head aches while he consoles 
another. A man wishing a thing done well and quickly should do it 
himself. 

T%e Goat and the Lion, — A lion perceiving a goat upon a high 
craggy eminence, where it would have been vain for him to try and 
reach him, said to him, <* What pleasure can you take in springing 
from one precipice to another all day, when some mischanoe may 
happen to you every minute 1 You ought to come down here on the 
plain, where there is plenty of green grass and fine sweet herbs." 
« Why," replies the goat, ** I think your opinion is right, but then 
you look so very hungry and designing ; and to tell you the truth I 
would rather keep my person safe here and nibble my mean rock 
herbage, than glean danger near your jaws." 

5 
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T/i€ Evening Sun, — When the sun shmes with his noon-day 
brilliancy, he dazzles and pains the feeble glance of man, for none 
can look upon him steadily with composure. But when he sinks 
quietly down the heavens at evening, he has been shorn of none of 
the beauty with which he shone at his meridian height, but only and 
alone of his dazzling brilliancy. He retains this beauty, and adds 
softer, mellower tones of colour, adorning the cloudy sky with purple 
fringe, and heightening the serene beauties of the green wood, the 
running stream, the open plain, and the alpine chain. Then he 
enlivens all organic nature, nu&n, and animal, and flower ; man turns 
aside from his daily labours to o£kr an evening song of praise ; the 
feathery tribes tune their voices in utterance of thankfulness ; flowers 
join with silence in the general strain of praise to the wonder-work- 
ing Providence, who carries and governs the whole. 

Courage, — ^True courage has its origin in vixtue. Animal fear« 
lessness puts on the semblance of courage, and is often taken for it, 
by nine out of ten among men ; but the fallacy of this opinion has 
been shown by general experience, for prudence is equally essential 
to it. To attain true courage, enter upon nothing rashly, examine 
well what the issue is likely to be, and form your opinion before you 
begin. How can you then fear, if you have gone to work upon 
principle, and have done all you can do ; or why should you feel a 
concern for consequences, which have been already weighed by youl 
Tn humble dependence upon the assistance of Heaven, go openly 
and with confidence to finish your plans. This simple faith alone, 
the dependence of children upon a Heavenly Father will carry you 
safely through. Remember this truth, however, there is generally 
more true courage shown by a passive resistance to the scorn and 
sneers of men, than has ever been seen in any bodily defence what- 
soever. True courage is by no means savage violence, nor a fool- 
hardy insensibility to danger; nor a headstrong rashness to run 
suddenly into it; nor a burning phrcnzy broken loose from the 
governing power of reason ; but it is a serene, firm determining, the 
courage of a man, but never the fierceness of a tiger. 
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SECTION n.— Ow THE Shn-hook Series. 
Table. 

V psl^n 1/ tshn / chshn a kshn 

N^ bshn I dshn C J^^^ — ^ .gshn 

Vj fshn tbshn u sshn O shshn \ar passions 

VJ Yshn G tiMbn zshn C/ shshn V£> efiVisions 

/O mshn P(7 Ishn ^/rshn ^^ nshn ^^ ngshn 

55. The <An-hook is made at the end of the straight stems, 
on the same side as the s-circle. For all the curves, the hook 
is made twice the size of the ti-hook. An s-circle is added 
to either by turning it within the hook. The stems are vocal- 
ized in the usual manner, but a third place vowel coming 
between a curve stem and its sAn-hook is put within the hook, 
as effusions ; in the case of a straight stem, it is put without 
the hook, as passions. S_ee both in the table. The hook may- 
be thickened a little for zhru See effusions. The full forms 
of «A and zA, with n-hook, are often used after curved stems 
instead of the sAn-hook, as machinery, in Exercise xiv. 

Krikn ^-3 is used as a word-sign for objection above the line* 

Exercise XVI. 

Option, ambition, station, condition, magician, selection, negation, 
derision, fashion, division, concession, illusion, revolution, ration, emo- 
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tion, ammunition, unction. Patience, seditions, concessions, ef!lision% 
visions, missions, exertions, notions, consolations. 

Apprehension, resolution* conclusion, compl^on, attrition, crea- 
tion, supplication, assumption, segregation, suppression, aversion, 
consideration, secretion, suspension, construction. 

National, executioner, consternation, administration, proportion, ap- 
propriation, preparation, valuation, diminution, dimensions, hesitation, 
revelation, termination. 

Concise Expresauma, — ^Deviation from, or omission of^ or addition 
to, truth, is neither more nor less than a lie. Be as slow in delibe- 
ration as the occasion may allow, but quick in execution, unless im- 
portant objections oblige the contrary. Resolution and perseverance 
conquer all but impossibilities. Nothing serves the promotion of 
knowledge more than uniform application and habits of close obser- 
vation and attention. Proportion your alms to your condition, else, 
perhaps, your Maker may proportion your condition to your alms. 
Ambition is the occasion of seditions, confusion, and desolation, and 
arouses every evil emotion and passion. 

The Am in the Lion*8 Skins — An ass picking up a lion's skin, 
which had been thrown away, put it om ; and running into the woods 
and pastures began to bray, in imitation of the lion's roar, which 
threw the flocks into terrible confusion. At length the owner came 
along and would have been struck wiUi consternation also, but upon his 
listening more closely, he soon saw the illusion in the Voice, and saw 
moreover, the ass's ears sticking out With no hesitation he ran up 
to the ass and with his cudgel beat him severely, saying, " You fool, 
you have been the occasion of scaring the flocks, but V\\ have you 
to know although you look like a lion, yet you bray like an ass." 

Application. Affectation will surely expose a man to derision in 
proportion to his assumptions. 

Rustic Felicity. — Many are the pleasures oi the former in hif 
simple condition of life. He rises cheerfully to his daily vocation, 
whichis a continuanceof strenuous exertions. Look into his dwelling, 
where a man's happiness generally lies. He has as fiur a portion of 
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domestic bliss, as much consolation in his children, as lively hopes of 
(heir happy condition in life to enliven and gladden hb bosom, as 
imagination can picture in a more lofty station. A closer considera- 
tion of his joys and sorrows mfcy possibly show his proportion of 
happiness to be higher. The rich man may sit down to a more 
sumptuous collation, but his appreciation of dainties experiences dimi- 
nution from continued repetition ; the labour of the plain farmer 
renders the provision of his table sweeter and less cloying to him. 
The one can summon more able doctors in sickness, to apply a 
whole train of sovereign remedies, which scarcely restore his strength, 
broken by indulgence ; the labour of the other having given a more 
healthy construction of body, he has less occasion to employ the 
doctor's potions. A palace is none the sweeter for its polished walls, 
or the profusion of wealth adorning its construction ; a cot none the 
less sweet for its seclusion among trees or its location upon the 
green floor of nature. 

In other things there can be no objection to saying there is e- 
quality between them. The sun shines with equal efilision of 
warmth ; the air blows with the same freshness ; the flowers breathe 
equal fragrance upon both ; in fine, they have an equal participation 
in all the beauties and blessings of creation. 



5* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the Half length Stems. 

56. The sounds of i and d occur frequently in English, and 
often unite with preceding consonants without an intervening 
vowel, as in the words aimed, apt, hardened. To represent i 
or <2 following a consonant, the preceding simple and compound 
stems are written half their usual length. This contraction 
is less arbitrary than might at first be supposed, for beside the 
intimate union of t and jd with a preceding consonant, these 
letters often appear to shorten its sound. 

SECTION I. 

57. When any of the simple or compound stems are made 
half their usual length, their form, thickness, and direction 
remaining the same, it expresses a / or c? following the simple 
or compound consonant, even if a vowel intervene; exceptions, 
the stems ngf, mp, vr without a hook, and downward heavy /r, 
are not halved. The hooked vr and upward Ir are halved. 

58. Z, r, m, and n, are made heavy for a following d and 
light for / ; as, made ^ , met ^ Upward / is halved for //, 
the downward /halved and made heavy for Id; both straight 
and curved r are halved for rt; the downward curved r halved 
and made heavy for rd ; as, let ^ , old V^ , exert ^ , art 
-^i , hard ":> 

In general the stems of whispered sounds, (§ 8, 16,) when 
halved, are followed by ^ and those of spoken sounds by d; 
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as, fete Vt. , viewed s^ But for the sake of brevity in 
writing, ^is oflen added to the stem of a spoken, and d to that 
of a whispered sound ; as,' could -^ , doubt Ia A d^ is 
almost always added to the past participle of a verb ending 
in i\ as, parted N7^ When stems with a final hook are 
halved, the hook may be thickened for d ; as, constrained d* » 
constraint 3* S-circle and other additions, except the double 
circle, are made to the halved, in the same manner as to the 
full stems ; as, fates vi, , plan \. , planting ^ , plants ^ 

The halved stems, occupying only the space of half a full 
stem, follow the rules of accented vowel position, like the 
horizontals, (^2, 26,) whether the halved stems be inclined, 
vertical, or horizontal; as, deed '* , dead l« , find , found 
Vs»A , meeting '^' , street *^' 

59. Halved stems are vocalized like full ones ; but as the t or 
d is not written, a vowel preceding it is put to the halved stem, 
while^ne following it is put to the next joined stem ; as, lit- 
tle / , better \/ 

The order of reading a halved stem is : 1, the stem (and its 
initial appendages ;) (2, the final hook ;) 3, ^ or d^ ; (4, the 
final circle ;) as, plants, above given, pl-n-t^s. One or more 
of those in parentheses may be wanting. Thus, fate has 1 and 
3, fates 1, 3, and 4 ; paints or plants 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

60. The stem ^ or c? should be used instead of halving the 
preceding stem : — 1. When a vowel follows t ot d at the end 
of a word ; as, guilt «-r , guilty --»n 2. When the halved 
stem in a skeleton cannot be readily vocalized , especially 
when a third place vowel follows the halved stem ; as, patter 

>o , and not v 8. When the halved stem does not make a 
distinct angle with the full stem to which it would be united ; 
as, minute "^"""^^ t not ^'^^ 4. In many words of one sylla- 
ble, consisting of two simple stems, one of which is ^ or d\ 
as, put ^ , which is not written with a half sized p ; for the 
half sized p above the line might be mistaken for the vowel 
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word-sign of; and so of others. 5. To distinguish words 
which woald have similar skeletons, aome are written half 
length, and some with a full totd\ as, pained V 9 append \ 
6. When one or both t and d occur three times in sucoession, 
one is generally written of full size and the other two half 
sized, close to the former; as, attitude |J^ 

Exercise XVIL 

Spite, dispute, better, beautiful, committed, deed, affofrded, aged, 
insects, fight, soft, saved, observed, thought. West, consists, used, 
wisdom, wifihed, lately, delight, old, solid, heart, heard, soured, omits, 
mad, consumed, cents, need, sand. 

Replied, blood, troubled, tread, flight, agreed, glide, straight, effort, 
threat, titled, dried, honoured, hammered, shirts, dreadfully, secrets, 
covered, considered. 

Opened, event, plant, transient, printing, found, firequent, present, 
flints, mind, constramt, temperament, contents, grand, sufliciently, 
learned, returned, stand, patient, cautioned. . 

Bntj Senteneea* — ^Haste makes waste. It is better to live on a 
little than outlive a great deal. Seek wisdom and you will certainly 
find her. There may be wit in picking a lock, but it is wisdom to 
let it alone. Lawyers' gowns are lined with the folly of their clients. 
Who makes no efforts will never build a three storied house. A soft 
and kind answer turns away wrath. Kindness melts a hard and 
ice-cold heart Either be silent concerning the absent, or speak as 
a friend. 

The Fox and the Grapes* — ^A very hungry fox happened to get 
into a vineyard, where there hung bunches of beautiful ripe grape^ ; 
but being trained high up the trellis, he leaped till he was quite tired 
with the efforts, and yet was unable to reach one of them. « Well," 
said he, « let who will take them, I see they are green and tart, so I 
will even let such sour things alone." 
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Mab, Qubsb' of the Fai&ies. — Shakspeare. 

She is fancy's midwife ; and she comes 

In ;shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn by a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses, as they lie asleep. 

Her wagon spokes, made of long spinner's legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of a grasshopper ; 

The traces, of a little spider's web ; 

The collars, of the moon-shine's watery beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 

Her wagoner, a small gray-coated gnat ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out o' mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And in this way she gallops, night by night, 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love ; 

O'er lawyer's fingers, who straight dream of ieea ; 

O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

And sometimes comes she with the little pig's tail, 

Tickling the parson, as he lies asleep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, Spanish blades ; and then anon ' 

Drums in his ears ; at which he starts and wakes, 

And being thus firighted, swears a prayer or two 

And sleeps again. 
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SECTION II. — On the Half-length Word-signs. 
Table. 



C opportunity 


_^Cobjec. 
i subject 


. C without 
^"-^Jthat 


*^ sprt spirit 


*^ krd accordingly ) »t establish-ment 


Itfd told 
1 ird toward 


, r cannot 
C account 


^ kd Lord 
"N rrf word 


t^ jnt gentleftian-ly 
"^.ft after 


-/'' r^i 


^ md immediate-ly 


^ shri short 


e- grt great 


. Cnot 
<^ ntJ 

C represent 

s-/ nd under 



61. The same stem is used for each pair of words inclosed 
by brackets, that for the uppermost word of the pair being 
written above, and that for the lowest on the line. Beside 
these, the stems for 5 words (spirit, short, according. Lord, 
and immediate) are written above the line; those for the re- 
maining 8 on the line. S, and other appendages, may be writ- 
ten to the word-signs. The nd may be joined to words, like 
understand, &c. The word-signs follow the rule of vowel 
position, except cannot and without, which are conveniently 
placed above the line, although their accented vowels are not 
1st place ; they nevertheless contain 1st place vowels, and the 
words vnth and not contained in them are written above the 
line. 
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ExiBcisB XVm. 

Short Sef^enees^ — ^The flock and not the fleece ought to be the 
object of the shepherd's care. As no one is without his feults^-so few 
want good parts. A good word is- as easily uttered as a bad one. 
One mild word quenches more heat than a bucket of water. It 
is good' to begin well, but better to end well. Bear and forbear is 
a E^ort and good sentence. Use soft words and hard arguments. 
To have a contented spirit is not to want a little more. Knowledge 
of Crod and understanding our own spirit are the perfection of wisdom. 

Cfreat Cry and Little Wool^— The mountains were represented 
to be in labour, and accordingly uttered dreadful groans. A great 
many people immediately .collected frcmi far and near, and came 
toward them to have an opportunity of witnessing what kind of 
object would be brought forth. After waiting a long time without 
seeing any thing of particular wonder, at length out crept a little 
inouse. 

TAd Man and the Lion* — ^A man meeting a lion one day, they 
talked together on a good many subjects, without much difference 
of opinion. After a good while, however, a dispute happened to 
arise on account of the alleged superiority of a man over a lion ; and 
for want of a better argument, the man told the lion to look toward 
a sculptured group, representing a man striding over a vanquished 
lion. He looked accordingly, and immediately replied, « That is all 
very well, but if the lions were the sculptors, you would see the lion 
standing over the man.*' 

Future Rewards andPuniahments* — ^The word of God teaches us 
that after death we enter upon another condition of existence, where 
we shall give account of all the acts of our lives, whether good 
or evil, and that we shall be rewarded or punished accordingly. We 
are further told, that the main object of this life is to prepare for the 
following, and that without such preparation, we cannot expect future 
happiness. Now since we are subject to the Lord, we should use 
particular pains to embrace eyexy opportunity of acting toward God 
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and our fenow-jnan, according to the teachings of his word and Spirit ; 
and since life b short, and judgment follows ailer death, we cannot be 
too eager in our endeavours to establish habits of goodness and godli- 
ness, without which we certainly know that we cannot see God. With- 
out hiding our light under a bushel, we should represent to the world 
our principles by our practice ; and should cultivate, above all, that 
excellent gift of charity*, without which our goodness is apparent and 
not real. Let this idea ever lead and guide us, that the eye of the 
Highest is over all our acts, and words, and thoughts. Let it be 
written in our hearts, heard in our words, and beheld in every action 
of our life. 

7%e Absent Man. — ^The absent man comes down in the morning 
and opens his door to go out, but shuts it again, because he finds be 
has his night-cap on under his hat, that he is not half shaved, that 
he has not been particular to put his sword on his left side, that his 
pants are too short, having rolled them up to put his stockings on, 
that his shirt is on the outside of his clothes. Going into the stareet, 
he whips into a coach, thinking it his own establishment, and the 
driver rattles o% supposing he carries the gentleman that owns it 
As soon as it stops, he immediately jumps out, fiies into the house^ 
and runs ail over it with great familiarity, fimcying it to be his own. 
The owner comes in a short time after, when the former rises to 
receive him in a gentlemanly manner, and motions him toward a 
chair, desiring him to sit down. The gentleman of the house can- 
not understand the freedom of his visiter, and the other is equally 
unable to account for it The one cannot account for the other's 
staying so long, until at length an opportunity offers for broaching 
the object of the visit, when the absent man discovers he is under 
a mistake, begs a thousand pardons, and goes home. In writing on 
any subject, he flings the sand into the ink, and the ink on the paper; 
and when he wishes to be very particular, he writes the address, 
«» My lord," to his fitrmer, and « My good Tom," to a nobleman. 
His eyes are open, but he sees no objects around htm ; his ears are 
open without his hearing. He is, in short, a capital subject to laugh at 
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CHAPTER V. 

On Special Contractions. 

62. The s-circle, initial, and final hooks, and half len^h 
stems are contraeted modes of writing, admitting of general 
application, and of perfect vocalization. But as phonography 
studies the greatest degree of abbreviation, consistent with 
legibility, a few combinaticHis of consonants, and some sylla- 
bles of frequent occurrence, are provided with special forms 
of contraction, some of which are capable of vocalization. 
Of these there are the very frequent si in the past participle 
of verbs ending in'^ «, in the superlative of adjectives, and in 
many other words, as pressed, wisest, stake ; the tir in the 
comparative of adjectives, &c., as fester, sister; the initial 
tnstr, of tfu/ruction, &c., and the final a^hn of some nouns, as 
position ; all which it would often be inconvenient to write in the 
usual manner. There are also prefixes, derived from the Latin, 
of frequent occurrence, but of inconvenient length, as in the 
words incon-siderate, recom-pense, enter-prise, circum-vent. 
The very useful contractions of the pi and pr series are pro- 
vided with a peculiar mode of vocalization, so that vowels 
may be read between the consonant and the liquid. Lastly, 
as the removal of the pen from the paper in writing two suc- 
cessive words, is attended with loss of time, a system of phrase- 
ography has been devised, by which several skeletons may 
be joined into a phftise, without impairing the legibility of 
writing. 

6 
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SECTION I. 
On the Loops St and Str, and the Hooks Instr and S-^shn 

63. St is represented by a loop about one-half the length of 
a straight stem and one-third, the length of a curved stem, and 
may be regarded as the s-circle lengthened. It is therefore 
attached to the full and halved stems in a similar manner, on 
the same side, to the beginning or the end ; as, least (f , steel 
•d^ , greatest «« The loop may be thickened for zd, 

64. Like the circle, when put on the opposite side of a stem 
at its beginning, it combines with the compound pr consonant ; 
as, stage y^ , stager y ; on the opposite side at the end it 
combines with n ; as, chaste ^ , chanced ^ 

65. Str is represented by a loop attached to the full stems, 
on the same side as the s-circle, and made two-thirds the length 
of the stem and rather fuller than the st loop. It is never used 
at the beginning of a stem ; but when placed on the (H)posite 
side at the end, it combines n; as, blister ^ , punster V 

66. The directions for vocalizing the s-circle apply to the 
loops, all the voxels being placed outside of the loop »t ; but 
a vowel may be placed within the loop air. The loops them- 
selves are not vocalized, and therefore, if a vowel follow st or 
str at the end of a word, the fuller forms are used instead of 
the loops. 

67. An « or z is added to st or str by continuing the loops 
through the stem and turning a circle on the opposite side ; 
as, jests ?r , sisters u The dot for ingmsiS be added to the 
end of a looped stem. . The loops are at times used in the mid- 
dle of a word ; as, justify /c_ The st loop written on the line 
and inclined, is used as a sign of the word first/ as, ^ 

68. S-^hn at the end of words is^epresented by continuing 
the s-circle through the stem, and makiag a hook on the oppo- 
site side of it; as, position ^ , and the same hook may be sdso 
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applied to the loojpe st and sir; a», illastradon y^ £f the cir- 
cle he made on the n^ook side of a Btem, the n is embraced 
in the termination n^^hn ; as, -condensation J; Ans may he 
added to the shn; as, conyersations' ^ 

69. This hook can be rocaiized for a 1st and 2d place 
Yowel only ; ior a Ist, by writing* Ike Towel aboTe or to the 
left of the hook ; for a 2d place yowel, below or to the right 
of the hook ; as, position and condensation, (aboye giyen*) 

70. A few words beginning with ins followed by spr, sir, 
or $kr, are written by making a small hook and then the 8<cir- 
circle on the r-hook side of the stem ; as, instriiet u. 



Exercise XIX. 

(63 —67.) — ^La^t, be^ «hest, soonest, study, modest, assist, Mr^ 
pleased, stated, crossed, thmst, 8iippi«s8ed, stored, stake, sticker, 
manifest, advanced, Idazed, fast, fiister, latest, lustre, impostor, stu- 
dent, cluisters, against, esteemest, expressed, punster, destination, 
distanced, distribution, disgraced, pronounced, spinster, stiliest, stylish, 
fairest, sagest, justificatiim. 

(68 — ^70) — ^Position, physician, accusation, imposition, supersti- 
tion, illustrations, persuasion, insjaration, civilization, pronunciation, 
inscription. 

A bad book is the worst o( thieves. Trust prosperity least of all 
things. — ^The wisest man gives over first, just as a prudent man steers 
for a house rather than stem the bUxxsu — Study condensation in your 
style of composition, for though it may cost you some trouble at 
first, yet it will assist you to master perspicuity and precision, on the 
acquisition of which, chaste and powerful writing is based. — ^The 
investigation of andent coins, inscriptions, d^c., may be classed 
among the noblest pursuits, since we are thereby put in possession 
of the best text of that most valuable of books, the Bible. For thfi 
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disquisitions of learned and pious men, base^ upon them, have 
detected the |H-etended inspirations of impostors, and stemmed the 
opposition of sophists and atheists. — The employment of steam is 
effecting vaster changes in the world than were ever supposed possi- 
ble in past ages. The commerce of £urope and the United States 
invests every habitable coast of the globe, and thrusts their manufac- 
tured goods into the inmost portions of the continents. Prompted by 
a desire for the acquisition of wealth, man 'stems the storms of the 
ocean and lands on every coast, in spite of the greatest dangers, arising 
from climate or the hand of uncivilized man. Religion follows in 
the wake of commerce, contending against its evils ; and thus while 
savage nations are blessed with the light of civilization, they are put 
in possession of the word of Inspiration and taught the august truths 
of the Gospel dispensation. 

Morning Pbater. — Milton. 

These arc thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

Unspeakable! who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us inviabie, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Ye in heaven. 
On earth join all ye creatures to ext^I 
Hkn first, liim last, Him midst and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling nrom 

With thy bnght circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 

Thou sun, Sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb' st, 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'st 
Moon, that now mcet'st the orient sun, now fly^st, 
With the fixed stars ; orb that flies ; 
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Air and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, ^let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

LoYEw — Polhk, 

Hail holy Love ! Thou word that sums all bliss, 
Giv'st and receiv'st all bliss, fullest when most 
Thou giv'st ! spring-head of all our happiness, 
Deepest when most is drawn ! Emblem of God ! 

Overflowing most, when greatest numbers drink. ■ 

Entirely blessed, because thou seek'st no more, 
Hopest not, nor fear'st ; but on the present Hv'st, 

And boldest perfection smiling in thine arms. 

Discemer of the ripest grapes of joy 

She gathereth and selecteth with her hand. 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights. 

All rarest odours, all divinest sounds. 

All thoughts, all feelings, dearest to the soul. 

And brings the holy mixture home, and fills 

The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 

SECTION 11. — On thb Prefixes and Affixes. 

71. The prefixes (62) and two aflSxes are written near stems, 
without touching them. The stem d is written near a skeleton 
for discom, disconj as, discon tent Ij- The stem n is writ- 
ten above the line for incom^ incotif as, inconsiderate ^; 
on the line for uncom, uncon f as, uncommon ^-<1/' The 
s.tem r is written near a skeleton for recom, recon, recogf 
as, recommend "^>:- The half length stem nt is written 
near a stem for inter, introi as, introduce ^U Syllables of a 
similar sound to the prefixes may be written with the prefix- 
signs ; as, enterprise, ineumhe.nt. 
6* 
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72. Accom, magna, magni, and circum, are written before a 
stem at its beginning. Accom is expressed by a heavy dot; 
as, accompany ^v&^ * ^<ig7>^ ^^^ magni by the stem m ; as, 
magnify ^^ : circum by a small circle ; as circumstance ? 

73. Self nsed as a prefix or affix, is represented by a circle, 
placed opposite to the middle of a stem ; as, selfish ^ , my- 
self ^'^^ For the plaral selves, the circle is doubled ; as, them- 
selves ip For the termination /y, the stem / may be joined 
to a skeleton or written separately, and the vowel y may be 
omitted at pleasure ; as, serenely ^\^ seemly er\/^ 

Exercise XX. 

Look well before you undertake an enterpriBe. Magnificent enter- 
tainments are often accompanied by inconsiderate expenditure, and 
although they may recommend themselves to those who are full of 
self-esteem, yet the world usually laughs at them, knowing that they 
are often inconsistent with a man's circumstances, vtduch they tend 
to circumscribe. 

Self-praise is no recommendation. Learn to accommodate your- 
self to circumstances. Rather diminish than magnify another's 
faults. Circumstantial evidence should be cautiously entertained 
against human life. Be circumspect in all your ways. Surrender 
unconditionally if conquered in argument 

It is unconformable to truth to say that conqpassion, friend^p, 
&c., are at bottom only selfishness in disguise, because it is we our- 
selves, who feel pleasure or pain in the good or evil of others ; fot 
the meaning of self-love is, not that it is I who loves, but that I love 
myself. In self-love, a man, myself, is both the agent and the object; 
whereas, in benevolence, one man is the agent and another is the 
object of it The one is wholly internal to one man and incommu- 
nicable to another ; the other is unconfined to one individual, and is 
incomplete without a second. 

If the earth be circumscribed at the equator, we obtain its greatest 
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dTCumference, which is about 24,870 miles ; a magnitude which we 
cannot term inconceivable, although we may not entertain a very 
distinct idea of it Much more would the savage be unconscious of 
tile fact, and unconvinced, in spile of your cndeavomv to prove it 
For unless tangible proof accompany the assertion, you cannot 
accomplish your aim, and such proof is uncontrovertibly impossible. 
We recommend to all, never to undertake giving a circumstantial 
explanation to those who are incompetent to understand it 

SECTION III. 
On the Peculiar vocalization of the Pl and Pr Series. 

74. It was stated (41, 44) that consonants united with the 
liquids / and r into one sound, expressed by initial hooks to 
the stems, that no vowels can come between them, except the 
natural vowel, and that when any other vowel intervenes, the 
stems p and / must be written in full. But the stems of the 
pl and pr series are too useful, and the occurrence of / or r 
after other consonants is too frequent to allow of so limited an 
application, and therefore a peculiar system of vocalization has 
been applied to them, which represents a vowel coming be- 
tween a consonant and a following liquid. It is also applicable 
to halved stems. 

75. The dot vowels are represented by very small circles 
similarly put in three positions near a stem ; the long vowels 
being pat on the left of the inclined stems and above the hori- 
zontals ; as, dark o1 ; the short vowels to the right of the 

inclined and below the horizontals ; as, till T 

76. The dash vowels and compound vowels, written in their 
nsual form, are struck through the stem ; as, during X , gold 
<4. , require ^/^^ But if it should interfere with a circle or 

hook, it may be made near the beginning of the stem for a 
Ist place vowel, and near the end for a 3d place vowel ; as, 
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call ^'^^ J calculation '^^^-•"^ The student should not use this 
system of vocalization too freely, but prefer to write the full 
skeletons, unless the peculiar form is generally recognized for 
a peculiar word. It is more rarely applied to short than to 
long words, in order to reduce their length. 

Exercise XXI. 

Moral, collision, murmur, averse, large, politician, fulfil, directly, 
reluctant, parallel, enormous, experiment, accordance, melancholy, 
regard, colonization, narrative, requirements, felicitous, adoration. 

Phonogbaphy Airi) Heteroorapht. 

If we draw a comparison between heterography and phonography, 
we find that the two points in which they agree are in the design 
and endeavour to express the sounds of our language by certain 
signs. But here the parallelii^ ceases, for in regard to nearly every 
thing else there is a total inequality between them. For while pho- 
nography investigates the elementary sounds of the language in 
accordance with the principles of true philosophy, and gives a dis- 
tinct sign for each sound, the other is content with the few signs 
used by our ancestors, and has applied them to many new sounds, 
since introduced into the language. Hence much confusion is pro- 
duced by using the same sign for some half dozen different sounds, 
which is a palpable absurdity, and requires many years before any one 
can learn what sound custom calls for in a particular letter. More- 
over heterography is reluctant to make any changes or experiments 
whatever, and is averse to go back to the true principles of writ- 
ten language, notwithstanding the melancholy waste of time in ac- 
quiring it as it now is, and the enormous absurdities which it intro- 
duces into spelling. Well may persons toiling through years of 
labour during their childhood, in simply learning to spell, murmur at 
those who direct their studies, on account of the positive tribulation 
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which they endure ; for they know not that the fault lies not in their 
teachers, hut in the miserable system itself. Phonographers how- 
ever foretell, and any one may foresee that the time is near when 
the darkness of heterography shall he dispersed by the full light of 
phonetics. A challenge has gone forth, and the call of phonography 
must be heard. Phonography and its sister art phonotypy, is destined 
to usurp the place of heterography, and if they be guided with dis- 
cretion we shall no longer be disgraced by such a base and yet base- 
less system, which absorbs the laifger portion of time during childhood 
and youth. If this hope be fulfilled we shall see words always 
written in accordance with their pronunciation; spelling will be 
learned in a month instead of a year, and no man come to years of 
discretion shall be under compulsion to wade through a huge folio 
till he ascertains how this or that word is spelled. If phonographers 
are-firm in pressing the claims of phonography and phonotypy to the 
consideration of the public, these arts will soon fulfil the office for 
which they were designed. It is not an experiment we are making; 
we know that it must succeed, just as surely as philosophy must 
triumph over ignorande and prejudice. 
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SECTION IV. — Phraskography. 
77. Tablb. 



TOWEL WOBD-SIGirS.. 

/ AH which 

"1 of it 

\ to be 

\, on his part 

<^ who are 

/\ should be 

V I have 
^^'^ I am 
A_ how could 

e/ you are 

\^ we have 

y^ with which 
were that 
what could 
would be 



( 



\ 



GozraoiTAirTS. 

^ Be able to 

L it is 
)>•->. at the same time 



CGNSOZTASTTS. 

\ ought to be 

J do not 

A which could 

i which it would 

Vs^ if you. 
^ if it were 

V^ for instance 

V. have been 
\« very good 

^ think that 
\ without doubt 
C that it 
L this day 

JL there are 

^ 80 as 

<Ar> such as can 
i-' is it not 
^ as it would 
(u> as good as 
^ as great as 
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OQNBOirAKTS. 


GOKSOirAirTS. 


Q_p as soon as 


' ^^^ any thing 


b as well as 


\_^ no douht 


^ short hand 


>^^now 


r^ will not he 


^^ new 


"Y are sorry 


^-^ not quite 


/<^ may as well 


'^^-^ nor were 


^^^ might not 


^^ nevertheless 


^->w must he 


Y notwithstanding 


^ in such 


«^ corresponding society 



78. Unvocalized skeletons, and even word-signs are often 
joined together, without removing the pen, constituting a 
phrase, although written as one word; and hence called a 
phraseogram. (See most of the following examples in the 
Table.) The vowel word-signs are frequently joined to a 
skeleton ; as, you are ; and the auxiliaries are often joined to 
each other and to their verb ; as, have beefij should be. In gene- 
ral a phrase should not be formed : 1. Unless the different 
words make a distinct angle with each other ; thus, on which 
could not h& written, but rf it may be used ; — 2. Unless the 
skeletons^have well-established and familiar forms ; — 3. When 
a curved vowel word-sign might be confounded with a hook ; 
thus, in you have, the you is placed on the opposite side of 
have from the /-hook ; but, you say. could not be similarly 
written, foi it would read thr. 

79. The vowel word-sign, beginning a phrase, is put in its 
proper position, whether on or above the line, and the joined 
skeleton is forced into the position of the vowel ; as, to &e, 
would be, what could, &c«. 

Only one-half of /is written, either the first half downward 
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or the last half upward ; as, / am^ I have. Since lam and I 
may would read alike, the same phrase is used for each, hut 
the latter is vocalized. The upward half of / may be to joined 
to cannot, but the full / is written above the line before can^ 
and the latter put in its proper place on the line. 

80. A consonant skeleton or word-sign beginning a phia8e« 
is put in its proper position, while the rest of the phrase may 
be thrown out of position ; as, without doubt, that it, &c. The 
final hook of been and done may be sometimes omitted alto- 
gether, or it may be added when the phrase is completed, bat 
it is better to insert it. 

81. Three arbitraries are allowed, two of which, notwith- 
standing, and nevertheless, are of general utility, although 
their full forms are not complex. 

Some of the phrases are more or less arbitrary, thus, in 
at the same time, the is omitted ; in ahk to, ^he true reading is 
able V ; is and as, his and has are apostrophized, in it is, which 
is, &c. ; for instance, is written for ^stance. 

. Note. The first dash refers to the first word of a preceding 
phrase ; as, of it, — which, meaning of which ; two dashes 
refer to two preceding words; thus, — that, (all that,) — — 
is said, {all that is said.) 

A single example of a simple kind is given in the table, 
but these may be variously combined into more complex 
phrases, as in the following exercises. 

EXEBCISB XXn. 

Vowel Word-^igna. 

All. All his, (aU's,) — is lost, — which, — this, — that, 

is said, — men, — their, — such things, — important 

Of, Of it, — which, — such, — — as are, — me, (my,) — 
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mine, (men,) — their, — importance, ~ his, — advantage, — this 
kind, — that, — them, — course. 

On. On all, such, — account of, — my, — us, — her, 

— their, — his, side. 

To. To it, — do, — be, — have, been, done, — 

some extent, — - love, — him, — that, — many. 

Who. Who is this, — would, not, — may, not, 

(mayn't,) — can, — know, — are, not (arn't.) 

Should. Should be, — not be, — have, — do, — not have 
said, — — think that. 

I. I am, — may, — am or may not, — do, (had,) not, 

(don't, hadn't,) — have, not, (in full,) — • been, — cannot, 

— can, (not joined,) — will, — think, — shall, — know, — need, 

. not say, — hope, — fear, — beg, — am very sorry indeed, 

' — hope you will not have reason to regret, — have no doubt, — 
think it is better to give than to receive. 

How. How could, — can, — is this, — many, — may, — ever, 

— soever. 

You. You should, not, — could, — can, — may, — will, 

— think, — are, not, (aren't,) — must (mus'be) certain, — 

have. 

We. We were, — do, — did, — have, seen, — think, — 

shall, — are, not, — find. 

With. With it, — which, — this, — that, — them, — which 
you are acquainted, — • such as are. 

Were. Were they, — we, (wherewith,) — that, — it not 
Where are, — is, (where's.) 

What. What is this, (that,) — with, (were,) — would, — do, 

— if, — are, — could be, possibly. 

Would. Would you, — be, — do, — have, — say, — not, — 
ever, — not have said. 
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Coruorumta, 

B. Be said, to be, — able to. By this, — me, — many, 

— some means,.-— every means, — some persons, — their. 

T. It is, not, said, — — soon, (the two last with a 

double circle,^ — — well, my, certain. It might, — 

may, — can, — could, — would. Ought to be. At such, — pre- 
sent, — the same time, — least 

D. Do they, — not, (don't, hadn't,) doubt. 

Ch. Which would, — had, — could, — can, — has, been, 

— is not, — are not, — may, — might, — are, — will. 

Which it is, may, — -r— would, could not have. 

F. If that, — you, — their. For such, as are, — which, 

— some time, — instance. If it were, be, is, had. 

V. Have you, — been, — had, — said. Very good, — great, 

— same, — certain, — well, — soon, — much. Every part, — one, 

— person, — man.. 

Th. Think that, — you are, will, may. 

Th. Without doubt, — which, — such. That it, is, 

has been, was, — are, not, — is not, to be, — 

has, — which. They were, — do, — had, — have, — may. This 

time, — day, — advantage. There would, — can, — could, 

not have been, — is, (has,) — shall, — will, — are, some 

persons, — may. 

S. So as, to, — it seems, — very, — little, — much, — 

many. Such would, — is, — as, are, may, can, 

could have, was, will. 

Z. Is it, — — not ; as it, — would, was, were, 

— — may, has. As good, as, — great, as, — 

far, as, — well, — many, — soon as. Is not, has not, (isn't, 

hasn't) 

Sh. Shall be, — have, — do, — find, — not (shan't,) short- 
hand. 

L. Will not, — be, — have, — find. Let it, — us, have, 

— — see. 
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R. Are you, — sometimes, — sony, — not ; you are veiy, — 
•— truly. 

M. May be, — have, — they, — as well, — not, be, — -— 

have, — ' consider, Might have, — this, — seem, — not, have. 

Must be, (mus*be,) — try, — do, — come, — go, — see, — certainly, 

— improve, — not Most happy, (mosTiappy,) — likely, — im- 
portant. Many times, — things, — more, — of them. 

N« In all, — consequence, — - &ct, — this, — as, much, and so 
much, — such, — relation, — me, (my,) — many things — his. Any 
one, — thing, — body. No part, — doubt, — reason, — more, — 

— time, — one, — body, — thing, (in full.) New, new-bom ; 
now, — now sir. Not, — be, — quite, — that, — in, — ; only, 
— . now, — known; need not. Only this, — such. Nor were, 

— is this, — are. 

Ex£BcisE XXm. 

Composed entirely of the 100 Wordrsigns. 

ON IMPROVEMENT. 

Establishments for improvement, and for knowledge-in-general, 
are very important things in a kingdom; and the more so where 
it-is usual with-them to represent and acknowledge good princi- 
ples. A Phonographic establishment in particular, is not-only an 
immediate advantage to every gentieman who-is a member of-it, 
but to all. According to general opinion. Phonography is a subject 
we should all have pleasure in, and think upon: without-it, lan- 
guage is not what-it-should-be — ^a remark in-which there-is great 
truth, and to-which there-can-be no objection. How, or on-what 
principle, can we-be good or great without-improvement ? Remem- 
ber that every thing is an object of-importance that comes under it; 
and, beyond all, that the sure-Word (of the) Lord God was given 
for improvement. 
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After what-I-have-told-you, are-thcre yet objections to-it 1 Were 
there, an account of-them would already have-been given. Great 
and good things cannot come together vpithout-improvement Should 
I-be-told-that it-may-have-been so, I^hall remark-that, from whatl- 
know (of the) general spirit of all, the truth is as I-have given it, 
nor-can you object to-it In short, gentlemen, establish it as your 
fust principle, that-you-will-not give up; but, as you-have opportu- 
nity, do all that-can-be-done towards improvement in eveiy thing; 
60 will you give pleasure, not to-me-alone, to all. 

Note A. — Word-signs are sometimes used as prefixes ; as after- 
noon, &c.; sometimes, although rarely, as an afiix ; as hereafter, 
therefore ; in the last word, the two may be joined together. 

Note B^ — Skeletons of inconvenient length or form may be di- 
vided into two parts, (rarely into more,) and written close together* 
This division is especially used where it facilitates the use of hooka 
or other contractions. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

B. E BUTLER ft CO., PHILADELPHIA. 



Mann&Chase'sNewAritlimeticTd Series. 

IN THREE PARTS. 



Mann ^ Oha9e'9 Primary Arithmetic^ Part 1. 

Tba Frimaiy School Aiifhmetlo: designed for Beglnnen. OontaliiJiig ooploof 
Mental Exercises, together with a large nnmber of Examples for the Slate. 
Bj Ho&ACi Makn, L. L. B., and PlInt B. Obibz, A. M., Authors of <<Aritb- 
metio Practically Applied.'' IroLlSmo. Price 25 cts. 



Mann ^ Chase's Arithmetic^ Part 2. 

The Qrammar-School Arithmetic : oontidning much yaluable Cknnmerclal Inform- 
ation ; tc^ethor with a system of Integral, Decimal, and PtroOical Arithmetio^ 
so arranged as to dispense with many of the ordinary rules. 

By HoRAOK Mann and Pliny E. Chase, Authors of " Primary Arithmetic." 1 toL 
duodecimo. Price 63 cts. 



3fann ^ Chase's Arithmetic, Part 3. 

Arithmetic Practically Applied : for Advanced Pupils, and for Private Reference, 
designed as a Sequel to any of the ordinary Text Books on the sut^eot. 

By IIonACE Mann, L. L. D., the Firft Secretary of the Massachufcetts Board rsf 
Education, and Punt E. Chase, A. 51. 1 vol. duodecimo. Price |1.00. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



Becker's Eook-Keeping. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRAGTIGS OF BOOK- 

KEEFINO BX DOUBLE ENTRY. 

Dealgntd to dueidaU the JSri$te^;iUt qf(h4 ScUnetjOMi to vmpcart a Enomledigi 

<fffhA Ibrmt ctmnei 5y JPracUad jLocountantSf in the varietu 

DqpartmenU of Buiinest. 

BY QEORQE J. BECKER, 

|lr9(irisoi; of BttAiins, VBMiintb >nli ISMit^ftetpfng fs tj^c Central 
fUs^ »t^l of ^{UOielMUu 

ItoLSto. Prioe$LOa 



Booth's Phonographic Instructor: 

BKINa AN INTaODUGTIOir TO THX OOMPOUNDINO STTI.* 
07 SBONOOKAPBT- 

^itji ragrmiti Sllrattotiitra arir Knj. 
BY JAMES C. BOOTH. 

FriM : paper ooren 80 eti^ Iward 86 cts^ dofh 40 ets., leather 60 cts. 1 toI. 8to. 



Philosophie Proverbiale: 

PAR MARTIN F. TUPPER, 

Boctnit m IDroitt tt mtmlxt ttt la S^otirtt 38^osaU* 

Traduite en Frangaia d'apria la dixieme edition 

Beoommended and approTed as a French Beader for Schools. 
1 Tol. 12mo. Price T5 cents. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



KendalFs Urariography. 

URANOGRAPHY, OR A DESCRIPTION OF THE STARRY HEAVENS: 
Srsfgnetr for t^t use of iScj^ooUi antr 9ittitjtmin; 

A.CCOXPAinEb BT AN ATLAS OF THIS HEAYEVS, BHOWIKO THE PLACES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL STARS, CLUSTERS, AND NEBULA. 

BY E. OTIS KENDALL, 

Professor of MathemaUcs and Astronomy in the Central High School of FhHo' 
delphiOy and Member of the American PhUasophical Soddiy* 

The Uranography oontaiiu 366 pages 12iiio^ with nine fine BngraTtnga. The 
Atlas iB in 4to., and contains eighteen large Maps. Frioe of the Uranography 
and AUas, $1.50. 



Parley's Common School History. 

▲ GENERAL HISTORY FOR HIQH SCHOOLS^ YOUNQ LADIES' 
SEMINARIES, ACADEMIES, AND OOMMON SCHOOLS. 

ILLUSTRATING HISTORY AND GEOaRAFHY. 

809 pageA ISmo. Price 75 cents. 

This vork is nniTersally admitted to be the most snooessftil attempt to bring 
general history within the soope of our schools and academies, that has ever 
been made. The importance of having such a work in onr seminaries, cannot 
be too highly estimated. 



Smith's Grammar. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR ON THE PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM: 

A METHOD OF INSTRUCTION RECENTLT ADOPTED IN OBRMANr AND 
SWITZERLAND; DESIGNRD FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

BY ROSWELL C. SMITH. 

author of JEnlroHurtorn Sr itfjmrlir, Set, 
192 prijrM 12i:jo. Price 'lo (onts. 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 



AngelFs Reading Books. 

THIS U A SERIES OF SPELLING AND READING BOOKS, 

CompUed by OLIVfR ANG£LL, A. M., 

Principal of the FranJdin High Sduxi^ Providence, 

The numbors composing the series may he hriefly described as follows : 
AngeWs Reader , No. 1 — 72 pages 18 mo. Price, 8 cts. 

The arrangement of the lessons in this book is such, that the child commences 
reading as soon as he commences putting the letters together into syllables, the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous. The same syllables and 
words which form the Spelling Lessons, are arranged as Beading Lessons 
directly opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. 

AngelVs Reader y No. 2 — 136 pages 1 mo. Price, 14 cts. 

This is a continuation of the first numher, containing Easy Reading Lessons, 
most of which are pleasing stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, 
and afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words from the Beading 
Lessons, precede erery Beading Lesson. 

AngeWs Reader , No, 3 — 206 pages 18 mo. Price, 17 cts. 

This is a gradual advance from the second number, having the Reading and 
Spelling Lessons arranged on the same plan. The Lessons, in each of the num- 
bers, are followed by a set of Questions, to exerdso the reader on what he has 
read. 

AngeWs Reader, No, 4 — ^252 pages 12mo. Price, 30 cts. 

Also designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, and containing a yariety of 
other usefiil matter. 

AngelVs Reader, No, 6 — 296 pages 12mo. Price, 50 cts. 

A Reading Book for the higher classes in Common Schools, with Spelling 
LesHons and Definitions adapted to each reading section ; with Tables, Mental 
Arithmetic, &c. 

AngelVs Reader, No. 6 — 504 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cts. 

Being a selection of pieces in prose and verse ; designed as a Reading Book for 
the highest classes in Academies and Schools. 

These six volumes, compiled by Ouveb Anoell, comprise a series which is 
undoubtedly more suitable for the p\irpose for which they are designed, than 
any previous publications; and they are more popular among those who have 
the direction of education than any ever prepared in this country. There is a 
decided advantage in possessing sets of elementary books by the same author, 
who has pursued a similar plan with each, rising step by step, and who, it is 
presumed, would be better able to preserve the proper {gradation of siyle and 
matter, than several individuals would. This will be found to be the case in the 
present series. No matter that appears in one, is inserted in either of the 
others ; so that the six compilations may be used in different dasses in the b 
■chooL 



Richardson^s English Dictionary. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 

2 T61am00 quarto, 2296 pages. Price $15. 

RIGHAKBSON'S ENGLISH DIGnONAKY is acknowledged to be fhe great 
TheBaurus of English Philology and Lexicography. Its character as a work 
of standard anfhoriiy is so well established, that few sdiolars or professional 
men will deem fheir librariefl ocmiplete without it. 



Fleming & Tibbins' French Dictionary. 

An entirely new and complete French and Englishy and 

English and French Dictionary , adapted to the 

present state of the two Languages. 

BT FROF. FLEMING, Prof, of English in the College of Louis le Grand, 

and PROF. TIBBINS, anthor of sereral lexicographical works: 

With important additions, by CHARLES PICOT, Esq., Professor of French in 

the Uniyersity of Pennsylvania, and JTTDAH DOBSON, Esq., Member of the 

American Philosophical Sodety, of the Academy of Natural Sdenoee, Ac &o. 

1400 pages royal 8to. Price $L 



FLEMING & TIBBINS' 

FEENCH DICTIONAET, 

ABRIDGED. 

19ie same work abridged, 1 toL 12mo, 724 pages. Price, $1.25. 



Nugenf s French & English Dictionary. 

A POCKBT DICTIOKART OF THE TWO LANOVAOES. 
In two parts, L IV-ench and Engliih, 2. EnglUh and Frmch, 
BY THOMAS IfXJGENT, L. L. D. , 

nOOQle 

♦6*2 pajftw w|imn« 12mo. Priw 63 rontn. ^ 



Donnegan's Greek Lexicon. 

1422 pages, royal 8to. Price $4. 

A new Greek and- English Lexicon, on the Flan of the Greek and 
Geman Ziezicon of Schneider; 

tm wouM AKFHABKnuuT MXRAmswDi—wsiBnjnsBnM woea as axk pomcAi, op 

SXALBOnO YABZSTT, OB PXCCUAB TO CXBTAIN WBHSBS AKD OLASSXB Of 

immata; with xzaxples, lite&allt tbanslatsd, sb- 

UOTXD FBOX TBS CT.ABHTflAT. WBITIIUS. 

BT JAMEM DONlf UGAN, M. B., ol liOndon : 

Bevited and BtOarged, by B0B3RT B, PATTON, Prqfeuor of Ancient Lan- 
guaget in the CbUeffe nf Ntm Jeney; toOft file ossictence of J. ADDISON 
AZEJTANDEB, D^D^qfthe Theological Seminary <A Priinodmi, 

49"nie quick sale of to many large editions of this Lexicon, is fhe best eri- 
denoe the pnldithen could desire of its acoept&bleneos to schcdarB generally. 



Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. 

A CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY AND EXPOSITOR OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

3b toftic^ if cenmesnA a Key to the Clanicdl Pronundatioa qf Cfreek, LaUny 

and Scripture Proper Naanes, dc 

BY JOHN WALKER. 

O0taTO-782 pagei. Price, $1.2S. 



L B M A N'S 

Historical Geography of the Bible. 

lY01.12mo. Price $1^. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. NEARLY 500 PAGES. 

BT Binr. LTMAN COLEMAN, I>. D. 

lUutbratetd vrifh iwio and JMOiOifta Mope of variout eotmtries mentioned 

in Vie Sariptwres. 

By this work the reader is assisted to study in connexion, the History and 
Geography of the Bible; both of which are, by these means, made more inte- 
resting and inptructiye. This is indeed the only Tray to Interest the youn^ in the 
8tudy of Sacred Geography. It is a book for Sunday Schools, IMble G1ttM«es, 
Hlgch Schools, Academies, and Colleges, as well as for pnrents «nd inptrui'tTrs, 
vvi all who would read with intellip^nt IntenMt the SacrwJ Scriptures. 



Harfs English Grammar. 

AN EXPOSITION OP THE MIINCIPLES AND USAGES OE THK 
ENOLISH XANGTTAGE; 

BY JOHN 8. H A Fl T, L. L. D., 

Piineipal qf the PhiladdpMa BUgh SchodL 192 pa^es 12mo. Price 84 oenti. 



Hart's Class Book of Prose; 

AND 

Hart s Class Book of Poetry; 

Each 884 pages 12ino. 

tnnnUiHnfi of ttUtHons trom "bistinsaiafuff Snglto^ sntr Smtrican Sut^orf, 
front (ITi^auttt £o f^t pttitnt ttas; 

fSK WHOLB AS&UrOXD XH CHUONTOLOaiOAL OKDtS, WITH BIOOBAPHICAL ASh 



BT jraHN S. HA&T, Js. Is. D., 

These Yolxunes are sold separately. Piloe; 75 cents Ibr eiiher work. 

** Better calculated to fanpart a knowledge of the English language than anj 
works of similar design now extanf — Pmruyloawian. 

"Decidedly the hest work of the kind that has ftllen nnder onr notiQe."— 
NeaPs Gazette. 

** I have neyer seen a hook «f seleetloui with whkh I have been so wall 
pleased.**— iVczfeMor Shoadt, 



Harf s Constitution of the United States. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES, IN THE FORM OP QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS; 

^or tj^e use of iSc^ools anli CoIUfts. 

BY JOHN S. HART, L. L. D., 

TMncipal of the Philadelphia Tfigh ScJiooly and Pt-nfesmr of Moral, MentcA, 
and PtiJltlml fki^ice, in Ui* sum*. 100 pft;jes Vlmo. Prioe, 30 oentfL 



Coates's School Physiology. 

WEST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY: BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

SCIENCE OF LIFE, WRITTEN IN POPULAR LANGUAGE, 

BtsHgatti for t^c u»t of Comnun i$(f)od0, fttaliemUs* anti (&tntial BeaHers. 

BY REYNELL COATES, M. D., 

Author qfFirgl Lines qf Natural FhOotophy. 

Sixth edition, xeTised; with an Appendix. 840 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



Coates^s Natural Philosophy. 

FIRST LINES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, DIVESTED OF 

IdATHEMATIGAL FORMULA; 

Being a practical and lucid Introduction to the etudy of the Science/ 

designed for the vse of Schools and Academies, and for readers 

generally, who have not been trained to the study of the exact 

sciences, and for those who wish to enter understandingly 

npon the study of the mixed sciences, 

BT RETNEi:.!. COATES, M. D., 

AUTHOE OF PHIBZOLOGT FOB SOBOOU. 

Dlnstnted by 264 Cuts. 402 pages 12mo. Price, 76 cents. 



Kurd's Grammatical Coirector. 

A Crrammaticcd Corrector^ or Yocahvlary of the Common 
Errors of Speech : 

BBDTO A OOLLEOTION OF IVEABLT TWO THOITSAin) BARBARISKS, OAIIT 

PHRASES, COLLOQUIALISHS, QUAINT EXPRESSIONS, PROYINCIALISlfS, 

FALSE PRONUNCIATIONS, PERVERSIONS, KISAPPLICATION OF 

TERKS AND OTHER KINDRED ERRORS OF THE ENGLISH LAK- 

«UAaE, PECULIAR TO THE DIFFERENT STATES OF 

THE UNION; 

2A< lohote eaepicdned, correded, and ecnvenienay arranged, far the use of Schodlt 
and Private Individuals. 



BY SETH T. HURD. 

,y Google 



124 pages, 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 

Digitized by V 



Comstock's Elocution. 

A SYSTEM or SLOCUTION, WITH SPECIAL BEFBRENCE TO OEflTUBH 

AND DBFECTIVB ARTICULATION. 

Jf^ih numerout Diagrams and engraved FigureSy iUttslrating (he tuJf^ct. 

BY ANDREW OOMSTOOE, M. D. 
1 Tol. 12ino. Prioe, $1.00. 



Crozefs Arithmetic. 

AN ARITHMETIC FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
BT CLAUDIUS CROZET, 

PriauApcH afiht Bv^iemand Academy ^ db. cfc. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 42 cts. 



Frosfs Composition. 

EASY BXBRCISES IN COMPOSITION, 
Designed for the use of beginners, 

BY JOHN FROST, L. L. D. 

120 pages 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 



Church's French Spoken. 

BY EDWARD CHURCH. 

802 pages small quarto. Price, |1.00. 

Tupper's Complete Works. 

AUTHORIZED EDITION. 

Complete in four rolmnes duodecimo of upwards of 400 pages eaclu 
Price, One Dollar a Volume. 

The volumes are sold separately or in sets. 

Contnrts of f^t IToIumest 
TOLum FissT— The Crock of Gold ; the Twins and Heart. 
ToLuioE SsooNi)— An Author's Mhxd; Misoellaneous Essays and ProhaUUties. 
TOLUMX Third— Ballads for the Times ; a Thousand Lhies; Hactenns, Geraldine, 

and other Poems. 
VoLDMB FouKTii— Prorerhlal Philosophy, ('with an Essay on the Philosophy of 

Prorerhs, by an American Gentleman;) A Modem Pyramid, and King Arthur's 

Poems, translated. 
The seritji it emMUshed with a nnv Ihrtrait qf Mr» ithipper, and a view q/ 

ibyLiOOgle 



DIXON & KERR'S 

Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. 

A TREATISE ON THE HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT OF ORNA- 
MENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 

BT RET. E. S. BIXON, A. M«, with large additions Iff 

J. J. KERB, M. D. («A«a Bugg.") 

JBmbdlUhed wUh Sixtyfive iirigintdportraiUfrcm 1i{fe, drcwm and engrcmei 

eapretdyfor Vvia toork. 

Price, 11.00. In gilt with ail the plates, oolouied, ^2.50. 



Yirginia Housewife. 

THE YIRaiNIA HOUSEWIFE, OR METHODICAL COOK; 

CONTAINING NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED RECEIPTS, WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL 
DIRECTIONS FOR ALL ORDINABT HOITSEHOLD OPERATIONS, 

Under the Tarions heads of floats, Be«^ Teal, Lamh^ Matton, Pork, Ilsh, 
Poultry, Sauoes, TegetableSy Puddings, Cakes^ Creams, Preserres, Pickles, 
Cordials, Ac Sec 

BY MRS. MARY RANDOLPH. 
180 pages 1^0. Prtoe, 50 cents. 



Pro£ Young's Mathematics. 

niTe yoltkmes, Pri«e MUdi SLSS. 

YOUNGPS ALGEBRA, 1 toI. 8to. 

YOUNCrS GBOMBTRT, 1 ▼Ol. 8to. 

YOXTNG^ ANALYTIOAL GEOMETRY, 1 toL 8to. 

YOUNG'S PLAIN AND SPHMULGAL TBIGONOMBTBY, 1 Tol. Bto. 

YOUNG'S BIBCHANICS, I ToL 8to. 



Library of English Literature. 

A SELECTION FROM THE FINEST PASSAGES OF THE MOST DIS. 
TINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

eXsLBsiZttj Kxiti arranseti vinXin tonUnitnt j^ealis. 

WITH NUMEROUS AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS. 

Two very thick volumos 8to., 2382 pages. Price, muslin, $4^b^ 



The Freemason's Manual. 

Price, One Dollar. 

A COMPANION FOR THE ENITIATBD THROUGH ALL THE DEGREES OW 

PKBEMASONRT, PROM THE " ENTERED APPRENTICE *' TO THE 

HIGHER DEGREES OF <' KNIGHTHOOD." 

min-adng "Entered Appretaice/* "FeUow Cfrafty^ « Jfcwfer Moxxm^ "Fiagt Mat- 
ter," "Mark Master," "Most EeceOent Master," "Eoycd Arch," "Sdect MaOer," 
"Bigh Priesthood," "Knight of the ^ed Cross," "Knights Templars," 
"Knights of Malta," the Ancient Cbnstitnaion of the Order, cfe. 
Sm^ellisi^eti fo{ti^ upfoartrs of one tttntreetr UngxtAlriffi, UlusttnUnfi i^t 
tmhUxM anU jts^ititoto of tj^e ®rDn. 

BY BET. EENSEY JOHNS STEWABT, K. T. 
(* To Boderatand the wozds of the wlae, and their dark sayings."— Ptot. i. 6. 
This vork has the sanetiab and apinroTal of the B. W. G. H. of the state of 
Delaware, and of the M. E. Q. H. P. of the Orand H. B. A. 0. of Pennsylrania. 



M'Cartney's United States. 

THE OBIGIN AND PBOOBBSS OF THE UNITED STATES; 

A series of Lectures, designed to illustrate the character 
of American Civilization. 

BY WASHINGTON MCCARTNEY. 

FitoFEgsos or lunaaunos nr LUAnm oollkqi, kastok, tk. 

404in(esl2mo. Prioe,tl.0O. 



M'CARTNEY'S 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO GEOMETRY. 

BY WASHINGTON M'CARTNEY, 

PROFBSSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN LAPATFTTB OOLIJEOB. 

1 vol. 8V0. PriOi' $1.25.DigitizedbyGOOglC 



Macaulay's History of England. 

THE HISTOEY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 
BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACXULAY. 

WITH A POKTRAIT. 

Fine muslin UneUng^PruXf One JklRar a volume. 

In preeentiiig this edition of Macanlay's EngUmd to the public, the puUishers 
remark, that the utmost care has heen taken to giye an accurate reprint of the 
edition of Messrs. Longman & Co., of London, printed under the superrision of 
Mr. Maoaulay himwftlf. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Containing all the matter of volumes 1 and 2 of the 
London edition^ with a Portrait ; 

PRINTED ON NEW BRETIER TYPE. 

Price, for the 1st and 2d volumes bound in one, fine muslin, 75 cents. Halt 
muslin, G2^ cents. 



Butler's Quarto Bible. 

▲ HEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF THE HOLT BIBLE,' IN LARGE QUARTO, 
8UITBD TO BE USED IN CHURCHES AND FAMILIES. 

This Bible it in larger eized type then any other printed in 
the United States. 

/( eontain$, alto, the Apocrypha and a Family Reeord, is emhelliehed 

iffith a large number of Jine Engravings, coloured and plain, 

and is hound in a great variety of styles. 

The prices yary aooording to the kind of Unding and embellishment. They are 
as follows:-^, $6.50, $7, |8, $10, $15, $16, $20, $22, and $25. 

4S^This is by fifir the most elegant edition of the Quarto Family Bible pub- 
lished hi the United States. 



Green's Gradations in Algebra. 

GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA, WITH THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ANALYSIS ; 

SaxpUinetr intittctifidfi, for ^t ust of IPrimarg anU a:oininon iScl^ools. 
BY RICHARD W. GREEN, A. M. 

1 Tol. 12mo. Pri;o, f-T reiitj*. Key to the Fame, 1 voLeasrfoj® 0^1^.00. 



ELEGANT BOOKS, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 

$re))areti antr pubUsfjetr exiiressls tor tj|)e ^all mts SB^olOias Sbaletr, 

B T 

E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Harf s Female Prose Writers of America. 

THB FEtfALB PROSB WRITERS OP AMERICA J WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
AND SPECmBNS OV THEIB WRITINGS ; 

BY JOHN S. HART, L. L. D. 

lEUgantls Sllustrattti, foU^ ^ortrafts of 

A/rs. Kirliand, Miis Sedgwick, MUs Mclntoshy Margaret FuUer, Mrs. Stephena, 

Mrs. Eientz, Mrs. Judson, and Mrs. Neal, engraved in London in the 

first tiyU of art ; and two splendid iUuminaiions by 

DevereuK, dSLfrvm original drawings. 

Klngantly bound in Turkey Morocco, panelled sides, $6.75 ; muslin, gilt and gilt 
edges, $5.62; 1 toI. imperial Svo. 



Read's Female Poets of America. 

(fifth edition, ENLARGED.) 

THR PKMALE POETS OF AMERICA; WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES AND 
SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS; 

BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 

("THR rOBT ARTIST ^ 

£lcc[anila illustrateli, foit^ ^ortraitv^ 

Mn. Oale.s Smith, 3/rs. Sigourncy, Mrg. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Mety Mrs 

Ilalet Afrs. B7i76.y, Miss Lynch, Mrs. Kinney, and Grace Greenwood f 

and Uiree splendid iUuminaiions by Devereux. 

Eleganu^ bound in Turkey Moroooo, panelled Pidcft, $6.75 ; mu^in, gilt and gilt 
edges, $5.62; 1 vol. imperial Svo.zedbyLaOOglC 



Rogers's Complete Poetical Works. 

TEE COMPLETE FQBTICAI. WORKS O? SAMUEL B0GEB8, 1 TOL 8va 

SPLENDIDLY ILLDSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN LINE ENG&AYINfJS, 

KXXOOTX9 ■mmtwmj.r vc» thm woilk, 

na TH0KA8 lAmMacE. 

Boqnd in Torkoj Moioeoo^ pamdied Mm, $U0; nradSn* gOt snd gflt edgai, 
$3.76; ItoLSto. 



Campbell's Poetical Works. 

The Complete Foetioal Works of Thomaa Campbell. 1 tqI* 6vo. 

SPLBHDIDLT ILLITSTRATBD 

With thirteen line EnfraTings, ezecnted ezpreMly tor tlds Work| 

ARB BT A POBTKAn DT "STIFPLl" BT AUDKRTOH, IBOM A FAZBlIlia BT 
8IK TH0VA8 XAWBDrCX. 

Bound ia Tnrkey Moroeoo, panelled Mas, )A.60; nrasUn, gQt k gilt edges, $3.76. 



"Edith May's" Poetical Works. 

THE OOMFLETE FOETIOAL WOBKS OF "EDITH MAT," ItoL 8row 

JSpltnUnilfi SlltuttrateU Mi^ Un lint SSnjpraftings, 

EXECUTED IN LONDON EXPRB8SLT FOB THIS WORK, FROK ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS BT DEYEREUZ, 

And a PortraU in line by Cheney, Jrcm an originai drawing by Iktmeu. 
Bound in Turkey Morocco, panelled fddee, $4.S0; muslin, gilt ft gQt edgea, $8.7ft. 



The Proyerbialist and the Poet 

PROVERBS, ILT,USTBATBD BT PARALT^KL OR RELATIVE PASSAGES PROM 
THE FOET9. 

lb which are added Proverbs from the Latins French, Spanitih, and ItdUan, vtiffk 
trafislattons and a eopimu Index of Sut^jects, 

BY JAMES ORTON, ESQ. 

CIrgantlij Slluatratrti ioitfi lEITtttntnatfons anti fSngraftCngs. t bol. 86o. 

Bound in Turk«y »I«ir..cco, pauullcl xi'}o-\ $4.r.O: nui»'^in^^^|jl^t ^ gilt edged, $3.76. 



Cabinet of Modern Art; 

A. OOLUCOTIOIT QF TWBNTT-FIVX SUBTBCas FBOM M0D3BN MiiSTSRS, 

Engraved in the highest style of mezzotint, 
Illnstrmled by appropriate Articles in Prose and Terse* 

NSW (8£00ND) BDmOM. 1 TOL 8tO. 

Bound in Turkey Moroooo, pwieUoa aides, $i.50 ; musUn, gilt & gilt edges, $S.7{). 



Cabinet of Modern Art. New Series. 

A COLLSOnOH OF TWXNTT-FIVX SUBJECTS FROM XODEBH HASSEB8, INGBATU) IN THX 
mOHESI STTLX OF MSBZOTINT, 

IllttstrattU &a appteprfaU 9itticUs in ^tat antr Vnnt. 

This second series, or volume qf the Oabinet is enUrdy different in tZiiMfoti^ioM 

omA Uttxr press from thefirtt series, or volume. 1 voL 8vo. 

Bound in Turkey Morocoo, panelled sides, $4.50 ; muslin, gilt sides & edges $3.75. 



Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 

SHALL QUARTO. 

PEOVEKBIAI. PHIL080PHT; A BOOK OF THOUGHTS AND AEQUMENTa, 
ORIGINAULY TREATED. 

BY MAETIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, D. C. L., F. R. S. 

Revised and authorized edition; newly and splendidli/ iUtutrated with sixteen 

engravings, 1 voL tmoJI quarto. 

Bound in Turkey Moroeoo, panelled sides, $5J26 ; muslin, gilt sides & edges, $4.50. 



Tuppefs ProYerbial Philosophy. 

nUODXCIMO. 

PBOYERBIAL PHILOSOPHY : A BOOK OF TH0I7OHTS AND ARGUMBNTS 

ORIGINALLY TREATED. 

Vfi JKsrtfn iTarqu^at tiTuppcr, 0. C H., S. B. Z, 

Revised and authorized edition, splendidly illustrated with twelve engravings ; i 

whidi is added an Essay on the JPhxlosophy qf I^-overbs, 

BT JAMES ORTON, ESQ. 1 TOl. 12mO. 

Bound in Turkey Morocco gUt, $2.62; muslin, gilt and gUt>sides, 1^.00. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



Tupper's Poetical Works. 

TUPPEB'S POETICAL WORES— AUTHORIZED EDITION. 

Balladfl for fhe Times, A Thousand Lijies, Hactenus, Geraldinfi, and other Poems. 

BY MABTIN FARQUHAR TUPPBB, D. C. L., F. K. S. 

2b which is added a UographicdL sketch of the Author, hy mCUam Anderson, Esq^ 

author of "Landscape Lyrics. " TUustrated with decant enffravings. 1 vol. Vimo. 

Bound in Turkey Morocco, gilt & gilt edge, $2.62; muslin, gilt & gilt edges, $2.06. 



Leaflets of Memory. 

AN 1U.XnaSkTEJ> ANNUAL POB 1852. KDHXD BT RETNZLL COAZXSy M. D. 

lUuslrated wiffi four Hhiminaiions by Devereux in the first style qf ChromO'LUho- 

graphy, and eight degant engravings from the first masters, and sptendidly 

hound in Turkey Morocco, or white coif, paneUad sides, gUt t&giU edges. Price $6.00. 

This 8th Tolume of the series will exceed in beauty either of its predeoessras. 



The Snow Flake. 



A Chxistraafl and New Tear's Present for 1853. 

EUgoMBif iUustrated with nine new and splendid engravings by Waiter, and bound 

in Arabesque or Turkey Morocco, giU and gilt edges. Price : Ardbesqw 

Morocco, $1.88; Turkey Morocco, $2.44. 



Friendship's Offering. 

THIRIEENTH TEAR. 

A CHBISTMAS, NEW YEAH, AND BIRTH-DAT GUT FOR 1863. 

Elegantly iUustrated with nine new and sja^endid engravings by Satrteein, 

And boimd in Arabesque or Turkey Morocco, gilt and gilt edges. Price: Axac 
besque Morocco, $1.88 ; Turkey Morocco, $2.44. 



Christmas Blossoms 

AND NEW YEAR'S WREATH EOR 1852 ; (A Juvenile Gift.) 

Elegantly iUustrated unih six new ar^d splendid engravings by Sartainf^and bound 
in a beauty style, richly giU. Price $1.26.i OOglC 
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